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MORE PAY — 


T is doubtful whether the full significance of the present 

railway wage dispute has yet been properly realised by the 

public at large. It is not merely that the railwaymen are 

asking £2,750,000 more than the Railway Executive is 
willing to try to find. The wage demands that have poured in, 
and have in so many cases been met, since the abandonment 
of the Government’s policy of restraint, seem to have had the 
effect of producing a belief that a quart really can be got out of 
a pint pot. The connection between the accelerating rise in 
wages and the accelerating rise in prices stil] does not seem to 
be generally appreciated, even after years of insistence by 
economists and politicians on the dangers of the inflationary 
spiral. But now the danger is spreading beyond the purely 
financial field, and spilling over into the area of trade union 
Organisation and politics pure and simple. What first of all 
makes the present railway wage dispute stand out from most 
of the labour troubles of the war and post-war period is that 
it is official. The unions concerned—all of them big and power- 
ful—are leading the fight. It is true that the familiar unofficial 
action is going on at the same time all over the country, and no 
doubt the various go-slow movements have their old unofficial 
leaders, but the significant thing is that the duly elected leaders 
of the union have refused the request of the Minister of Labour 
that they should intervene to restore normal working while the 
negotiations go on. It is evidently judged that the time has come 
for the unions to reassert their control over their members and 
to cease to allow self-appointed or Communist-appointed mal- 
contents to exploit wage and other grievances for their own 
sectional purposes. Mr. James Figgins, of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, appears more and more plainly as the possible 
forerunner of a new militancy at union headquarters. 

But that is only part of the trouble. This dispute has also 
produced a grim suggestion that the statutory obligation of the 
Transport Commission to pay its way, taking one year with 
another, should be suspended. In other words it is hinted that 
the normal commercial methods of curing a deficit—to reduce 
expenses or to increase charges—should be set aside in favour 
of the expedient of making the taxpayer find the money. It 
makes no difference that the proposal is only for a temporary 
Suspension of the obligation for five years, or that persistent 


MORE WORK 


railway deficits have foreshadowed some such desperate 
expedient already. It leads straight to disaster. The device of 
manipulating the tax system to cover up large-scale inefficiency 
has already gone far enough. If it goes much farther it will lead 
to utter confusion and breakdown. In the long run there is no 
way of disguising by mere financial manipulation a real failure 
to produce goods and services economically. 

It is quite possible that railway wages really are out of line 
with wages in general. The very fact that the Railway Executive 
appears ready to allow an increase of more than the five per 
cent. recommended by the court of inquiry indicates that it sees 
some sort of justice in the railwaymen’s claims. But such funda- 
mental adjustments cannot be made without reference to the 
productivity of labour, not only on the railways but throughout 
industry as a whole. The proposed changes in working con- 
ditions, which amount to an abandonment of restrictive practices 
in return for higher wages, are only the first and most obvious 
step to sanity. Along with them must come an all-round 
improvement of efficiency in the use of railway labour which 
means in due course a reduction in the number of railwaymen. 
This is not synonymous with unemployment. It is quite possible 
that many good men could find better jobs away from the rail- 
ways. But it does mean change, which means in turn elasticity, 
and enterprise and courage—virtues which have been found 
among trade unionists in the past but which are nowadays all 
too often applied to the pursuit of the indefensible and ultimately 
impossible end of more pay without more work. 


American Self-Examination 


Point by point the defenders of the Administration are getting 
the upper hand in the debate on American foreign policy—the 
debate which is usually given the title of “great.” The three 
Generals—Marshall, Eisenhower and Bradley—have not had 
any difficulty in demonstrating that the original contention of 
Mr. Hoover that the United States should base its defence on 
sea and air power and should send no more land forces to 
Europe is militarily nonsensical, politically dangerous and 
morally mistaken, though there is no sign that either Mr. Hoover 
or Messrs. Taft and Wherry, who lead the attack in the Senate, 
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have yet seen the point. In the House of Representatives the 
six-point declaration of policy presented by 108 Republican 
members last week shows a similar imperviousness to logic, 
though it does, somewhat surprisingly, invite the participation 
of “ Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations” in the 
programme. At the moment the isolationists are living up to 
their new title of “ retreatists ” in more ways than one. There is 
a growing tendency to abandon military arguments and fall back 
on the political contention that future policy must be determined 
with the full participation of Congress. But this invites the 
obvious reply that Congress, in approving the European 
Recovery Programme, the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Military Aid Programme, has already participated very fully in 
the formation of American policy towards Europe. But the 
status accorded to mere logic in the debate is obviously not a 
very high one. As Genera) Marshall said, it is desirable to have 
the greatest possible public support—which means in effect that 
the American people are still trying to achieve the requisite 
degree of emotional assent to a policy whose logical] basis is 
already clear and, indeed, formally accepted. 


The Han River and Beyond 


Unless Communist resistance stiffens, it may not be many 
days before General MacArthur will have to show what he 
meant when he said this week that he will not “ crbitrarily 
execute his authority ” to cross the 38th Parallel. The 8th Army, 
throwing back fierce but sporadic local counter-attacks, has made 
slow but steady progress, and the enemy, ceaselessly harried 
from the air, is being given little opportunity to regroup and 
hit back in strength. He may yet do so, but since General 
Ridgway took it over, the 8th Army has gained notably in 
staunchness and resource, and though its fortunes may change 
they are unlikely to undergo the sudden and startling trans- 
formations which were disconcertingly possible last year. Air 
supremacy is asserting an ever more decisive influence upon 
the battlefield, and both the North Korean army and the Chinese 
expeditionary force have lost more men and material than either 
can afford. At the moment, in short, the United Nations’ forces 
have the initiative. Will they, or should they, be required to 
surrender it when they reach the 38th Parallel ? To lose contact 
with a retreating enemy is a cardinal error in war, and to halt 
an army on a long, inhospitable and not easily defensible front 
would be on purely military grounds totally unjustifiable. But 
of course much more than purely military considerations are 
involved. To drive north across the Parallel would almost cer- 
tainly reduce seriously the chances of a settlement. But if there 
is to be a settlement, it must come quickly. Prompt action by 
the Good Offices Commitee at Lake Success is called for. It 
may fail. In that case the war, with all its ultimate dangers, 
will go on. But some peace move must be attempted first. It 
is, incidentally, worth noting that Peking’s original insistence 
that the Chinese forces in Korea are volunteers to a man is— 
potentially—something more than a contemptuously transparent 
pretence ; it could, one day, be an expedient for saving face if 
it seemed desirable to withdraw from a costly and profitless 
adventure. 


Forget Pearl Harbour ? 


Very few problems have been solved in the five and a half 
years that have elapsed between the ending of the Pacific war 
and the present attempt to draw up a peace treaty with Japan, 
and a few new ones have arisen in Korea, in China and in Japan 
itself. Consequently sympathy with the wish of the United States 
Government to get on with the drafting of the treaty is accom- 
panied by an acute consciousness of the difficulties that have 
still to be surmounted, the fears that have not been laid to rest 
and the questions of principle that have never been_faced. If 
Mr. Dulles, in his tour of the Pacific as President Truman’s 
envoy, has been able to clear up any part of the situation it 
will be easier to fall in with his confident prediction that he will 
soon be able to draft an acceptable settlement. But, unfortun- 
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ately, most of the loose ends still seem to be hanging. No d b 
Mr. Dulles himself could square his statement in Toky or 

; s L KYO that he 
foresees a peace treaty which would “ recognise Japan's inherent 
right of individual and collective self-defence ” with his State- 
ment in Sydney that there was no intention of rearming Japan 
Possibly the latter statement supersedes the former. It certainly 
appears difficult to hold both positions at once. Again, it would 
no doubt be possible to find American military backing for the 
theory that a line of islands must be held, stretching from the 
Aleutians to New Zealand. Genera] MacArthur, whom Mr. 
Dulles visited in Japan, might provide it. But it is an arguable 
theory. It is to be hoped that Mr. Dulles’s private conversations 
with Ministers in Tokyo and Canberra have been less confusing 
than his public statements. After all it is easy enough to make 
a case for some measure of rearmament of the Japanese. Even 
in Australia and New Zealand, where uneasiness about Japanese 
militarism dies hard, that case might be accepted, particularly 
if accompanied by American agreement to a Pacific defence 
pact. It is difficult to believe that the United States Government 
has not made up its mind what it wants. The time has come to 
bring policy right into the open. 


The Independence of Yugoslavia 


At a Communist Party meeting last Saturday, Marshal Tito 
said that Yugoslavia was willing to be helped with food from the 
West, but that he had no intention of purchasing arms or 
even adopting training in up to-date technique for the numeri- 
cally large Yugoslav army. These statements were primarily 
designed for Russian consumption. They were intended to fore- 
stall any accusations from the East of aggressive intentions rather 
than to reject in advance any possible offers from the West. But 
the West should certainly not neglect the lesson which this 
speech underlines. It is that a correct and realistic policy 
towards Yugoslavia can be pursued in peace-time without undue 
involvement with Marshal Tito’s Communist Government. The 
formal point at issue is not the willingness of the Yugoslavs 
to defend themselves. That willingness has never been doubted, 
and it has been amply confirmed in the testing circumstances 
of the estrangement between Yugoslavia and Russia. The point 
is that the Balkan satellites, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, 
have ignored the limitations placed on their rearmament under 
the peace treaties to which Soviet Russia, as well as Britain, 
France and the United States, is a signatory. Thus a situation 
roughly parallel to that which exists in Korea, in which Com- 
munist aggression can take place without open Russian partici- 
pation, has been brought into being by plainly illegal means. 
This is a subject which falls strictly and formally within the 
terms of reference of the Council of Foreign Ministers. It should 
certainly be dealt with when the Council meets. 


Israel and Her Neighbours 

General Robertson’s visit to Israel is timely. His concern is 
the defence of the Middle East, and he is not obliged to believe, 
as do some of its neighbours, that the State of Israel] does not 
exist or that its small but efficient army is maintained solely 
for aggressive purposes. The nature of the General’s talks with 
Israeli politicians is being shrouded with suitable secrecy, but, 
since Israel gave up serious hope of “ neutralism ” even before 
the Arab League, the general line of discussion can be guessed 
at. Although the General will have found his hosts cordial and 
businesslike, there are two clouds on Israel’s horizon today 
(quite apart from the chronic economic storm) which have some 
bearing on her international réle. The first is the apparently 
final breakdown of the coalition between Mapai and the religious 
bloc, which leaves the country open to the uncertainties of a 
general election or to a new makeshift coalition—or to both. 
An election would be in most ways the most satisfactory solution, 
and the main parties are in favour of it, but as there is no 
election Jaw under which it can be held a further period of 
uncertainty is unavoidable. The second and more serious diffi- 
culty concerns the relations between Israel] and her neighbour, 
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Jordan. The frontier between the two States is fixed but not 
galed. Clandestine crossings have been frequent, but they have 
not as a rule led to “ incidents. In the past month there have, 
however, been a whole series of incidents in which armed 
Israelis, in retaliation for real or imagined grievances, have 
murdered civilians inside the Arab border with deliberate 
ferocity. The criminals have not been disowned or punished, 
and their acts have pushed the prospect of a genuine peace 
between Israel and Jordan further into the background than ever. 


A New Start with Kashmir 


The new plan for a settlement of the Kashmir dispute laid 
before the Security Council on Wednesday in a joint Anglo- 
American resolution gives the two contesting parties a great 
opportunity and lays on both a great responsibility. Admirable 
as the report of Sir Owen Dixon, the United Nations mediator, 
was in most respects, his rather despairing conclusion that now 
the two parties must be left to settle the thing between themselves 
could not be accepted as final. The dispute has far too dangerous 
potentialities, and its settlement is far too necessary for the 
stabilisation of peace in Asia. The new proposals, for a fresh 
mediator, a plebiscite for the whole Kashmir territory, with 
United Nations troops if necessary to maintain order after de- 
militarisation, and the reference of any finally undecided points 
to arbitration—the possibility of some measure of partition not 
being excluded—constitute as sound a plan as could well be 
drafted. They present a challenge to Mr. Nehru’s courage and 
statesmanship in particular, for since Pakistan was ready to 
accept any of the three plans put forward informally by the 
Dominion Prime Ministers, it is not from that side that the 
principal objections are likely to come. The Indian Prime 
Minister, who was unwilling to see what he called “ foreign ”— 
ie. Commonwealth—troops used during the plebiscite, cannot 
as easily take exception to a United Nations force, regarding 
whose composition his views would no doubt have some weight. 
The essential now is to make a fresh start, with reproaches for 
old mistakes withheld and settlement and peace the supreme 
objective. India and Pakistan can, if they will, give the world 
a demonstration of how disputes between States can be resolved 
in a conciliatory and constructive spirit. 


Preliminaries in the Gold Coast 


After the excitement of the general election the Gold Coast 
is finding the preliminary stages of making the constitution work 
something of an anti-climax. The Assembly has had one brief 
and more or less formal meeting at which a Speaker has been 
elected (incidentally with appropriate unanimity), but its real 
task will start at the end of next month when it gets down to 
business. The interval will be spent in discussions between the 
Governor and the party leaders, in the course of which a list of 
Ministers will have to be drawn up and their portfolios allotted. 
Whether the Ministers are all to be drawn from the Convention 
People’s Party, or whether they should include members of other 
parties, will be the main subject for bargaining. There is no 
precedent on which the Governor or the politicians can act, 
since no constitutional experiment of the same nature has been 
tried anywhere before. The empirical nature of the whole experi- 
ment reduces the value of all prophecies and promises. All that 
is certain is that the Colonial officials are determined to work 
the constitution because they believe it is valuable, whereas Mr. 
Nkrumah is determined to work the constitution to prove his 
contention that its value is severely restricted. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether these two opposite approaches to the same 
problem do not prove in the long run to be more compatible 
with each other than might have been expected. Meanwhile, 
it is just as well that the Governor should have reminded all con- 
cerned that there is a great deal of work waiting to be done— 
which, in fact, has got to be done, whoever in the end does it. Mr. 
Nkrumah’s capacities will begin to be assessed for the first time 
when it appears whether he can compress his emotional national- 
ism into the necessary strait-jacket of a parliamentary Bill. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE menace of the typescript-bound orator reading his 

speech (save the mark) grows alarmingly. It comes almost 

entirely from Ministers. Take this experience of the 
last few days—though it is only an aggravation of a tendency 
that began some years ago. Mr. Strauss defends the Govern- 
ment on steel with, say, six good ounces of typescript. Next 
day Mr. Webb offers up a score of foolscap folios in palliation 
of the meat muddle. Mr. Shinwell has to open the defence 
debate and planks down on the despatch box the heaviest wad 
so far. The heart sinks to see it. But Mr. Gaitskell falls very 
little behind the Minister of Defence. His dissertation on the 


.economic implications of rearmament has been laboriously 


written out and is patiently read for an hour. Back comes Mr. 
Webb to the table on Tuesday to pronounce the funeral oration 
on the groundnuts scheme. That registers rather more than a 
quarter of a pound, avoirdupois. 

+ 7 * 

This is not a question of the use of notes, copies or otherwise, 
to fortify a speaker. These speeches are read meticulously, line 
by line. Mr. Ernest Newman once divided conductors between 
those who had the score in their head and those who had their 
head in the score. The Ministers mentioned had their heads in 
the manuscript. These are not speeches ; they are capital crimes 
against the genius of the House of Commons. The life of debate 
consists in the actuality or, at least, the appearance of spon- 
taneous speech and in a certain reciprocal relation between the 
speaker and his audience. A speaker determinedly reading a 
manuscript line by line does not belong spiritually to the House 
of Commons at all but to the B.B.C. or the lecture-room. A 
great debate in the House of Commons is a work of art, said 
J. A. Spender. If this sewing-machine oratory gets any greater 
hold there will be no room in the debates for any art at all. 

x * * . 

No wonder that, in the contrast, Mr. Bevan becomes an 
exciting figure. His speech replying on the defence debate has 
been deservedly praised as an oratorical and debating perform- 
ance. It was certainly his most mesmeric effort. He was in 
complete command of the House the whole time, and this was 
the moment—just before a fateful division—when it can be both 
impatient and unruly. He assumed rather than argued the case 
for rearmament and threw some emphasis on the need to seek 
pacification. This latter was a life-belt to the Labour dissidents. 
They were prepared to clutch at anything that would serve as 
salve for their consciences in voting for the Government. Mr. 
Bevan is a politician interested in general ideas. It was like him 
to throw out the notion (profound or facile, as you please) that 
Communism is old-fashioned and that the teal revolutionary 
idea of these times is social democracy. When he came to deal 
with the Conservatives and their vote of censure there was, for 
once, no venom on his sword-point. His wit was almost playful. 
And how much more dangerous he is in this than in his 
embittered mood! Some did not like his saying that the enemy 
Mr. Churchill fears is not Russia but time, but Mr. Churchill 
himself returned the orator an assenting smile. 

* 2 7 * 


Mr. Churchill presented a closely reasoned indictment of the 
Government. He maintained that it has mishandled the defences 
of the country since 1945 and is still doing so, witness the fifteen 
days’ call-up for Z reservists. This weakness in defence, as in 
other things, Mr. Churchill refers to the necessity the Govern- 
ment is perpetually under of diluting its policy in order to buy 
off its Left. “ How can we have confidence in the Government,” 
he demanded. People may disagree with all this, just as they may 
question his wisdom in launching a censure motion, but no one 
could say he had not advanced a carefully elaborated case 
against the Government. At least, no one could but Mr. 
Gaitskell. The Chancellor rises and dismisses the speech as 
“completely feeble, largely irrelevant and completely lacking in 
serious argument.” It is- strange that a man holding Mr. 
Gaitskell’s position Should descend to such bluster. H. B. 
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specie payments in 1866, “is to resume.” In the same 

way, it may be submitted, the way to conference is to 
confer. It is something that the Western Allies, after three 
months and a half of diplomatic controversy and discussion, 
have reached that conclusion, and that if Russia makes no 
further difficulties a committee of delegates of the four Powers 
concerned will meet in Paris next month to draw up the agenda 
for a conference of Foreign Ministers which might possibly be 
held some time in April. The outlook has not been conspicuously 
improved by Marshal Stalin’s dissemination of his views on 
things in general in Pravda and the sharp rejoinder which the 
British Government thought it requisite to despatch. The value 
of bandying accusations with Marshal Stalin may be questioned. 
There is a good deal to be said for treating spasms of self- 
expression like the Pravda manifesto as mere propaganda 
calling for no serious notice. If any reply was to be sent it 
should be firm and spirited. The British reply was, in fact, 
marked by both those qualities, and though it will make no 
impression on the millions of Russians who have read the 
Pravda statement, for the good reason that they will not have 
been allowed to see a line of it, the general impression created 
in the world outside Russia is calculated to be good, and on the 
oligarchy inside the Kremlin perhaps not altogether bad. But 
that cither document brings us an inch nearer agreement is not 
to be seriously contended. 

What, if anything, will secure that supremely desired result ? 
Possibly nothing. That gloomy conclusion may have to be con- 
templated. Russia’s ultimate purpose is as obscure as ever. Are 
her territorial ambitions insatiable? Is she prepared in the 
last resort to attempt to secure their realisation by war? Does 
Marshal Stalin (who says that “at least at the present time” 
war is not inevitable) still concede that the Communist States 
and capitalist States can exist side by side in this storm-swept 
world ? Only direct contact can indicate the answers to these 
questions, or whether any answers can be extracted from Russia 
at all. That is the chief argument, and a decisive argument, in 
favour of the proposed Four Power Conference—proposed, it 
is necessary to remember, not by the Western Powers but by 
the Soviet Union. It was right, no doubt, to make some 
exploratory investigations into Russia’s views about the scope 
of the conference, but the way to conference, it must be repeated, 
is to confer ; to imagine where Russia is concerned that the path 
can be nicely smoothed and levelled in advance is to imagine 
something which the experience of five years has demonstrated 
to be chimaerical. It is quite true that Russia, in moving for 
the conference of Ministers, may be completely insincere and 
aiming as usual at opportunities for propaganda. But there is 
too much tendency to worry about propaganda. What effect 
it may have inside Russia there is no means of knowing. Outside 
Russia’s frontiers it has singularly little. It may put fresh heart 
into sworn Communists, who throughout Western Europe are 
diminishing in numbers, but Russia’s record at Lake Success and 
elsewhere in the last five years has been such that specious 
protestations emanating from Moscow are everywhere assessed 
at their true value. 

Moreover there is some reason to believe that Russia does 
genuinely desire a Four Power conference now. Militarily she 
is, on a short-term view, in a strong position. While she may 
have partially demobilised after the end of the war, there is no 
doubt about her subsequent rearmament (to which the Dean 
of Canterbury made an incautious and unpopular reference at 


“ "| way to resumption,” wrote Salmon P. Chase of 
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the so-styled Peace Conference at Warsaw) or about the immense 
military predominance she holds in Europe at the present 
moment. But that is only half, or less than half, the story. The 
Allies have anxieties enough, but it need not be supposed that 
Russia has a completely easy mind. She has good reason to be 
concerned about the survival and growth of Titoism within the 
actual Communist fold ; about the small but steady fall in Com- 
munist strength in every Western European country ; about such 
manifestations as the unconcealed unrest in Czechoslovakia and 


. the open split in the Communist Party in Italy—of which some 


account is given in an article on a later page of this issue. She 
is fully conscious of her serious inferiority to the Atlantic Treaty 
Powers in such essential requisites for any lengthy war as iron, 
coal and oil. But most of all is she concerned about thé prospect 
of rearmament in Western Germany. Precisely how much 
importance she attaches to that, and why, is not quite clear, but 
that it is disturbing her considerably observers with the best 
opportunity of judging have no doubt. Proof of that, or some- 
thing very like proof, is her decision to propose a Four Power 
Conference for no apparent reason last November, with German 
rearmament as the chief, and if possible the only, item on the 
agenda. 

Now, if it is the case that Russia strongly desires to see the 
rearmament of Germany prevented the conditions for a dis- 
cussion that might result in something tangible are present. For 
no one in the West desires the rearmament of Germany for its 
own sake. Very much the contrary. It is only Russia’s mani- 
festly threatening attitude that makes it necessary for the 
association of Germany with the Western defence system to be 
contemplated. If Russia wants that idea abandoned she must 
offer an adequate quid pro quo. The proposals she may be 
expected to put before any Four Power Conference are known, 
and they are not acceptable. They include the withdrawal of 
all armies of occupation from Germany and the creation of a 
government of a united Germany on principles laid down by a 
Constituent Assembly on which Eastern Germany, with its popu- 
lation of eighteen’ millions, would have equal representation 
with Western Germany, with well over forty. But if these con- 
ditions cannot be accepted they may be modified. Since the 
Russian Note of November 3rd the Eastern German Govern- 
ment has proposed free and secret elections for an All-German 
Parliament. That, if freedom and secrecy can be genuinely 
guaranteed, would in itself be satisfactory, but the nature and 
powers of such a body would clearly have to be agreed. The 
natural course would be the extension of the basis of the Parlia- 
ment which already represents more than two-thirds of 
Germany; Russia’s views on that should be ascertained. The 
withdrawal of the occupation forces cannot be excluded from 
discussion, though it is certain that, in the existing political 
situation, few Western Germans desire such withdrawal. It 
would mean that Communist forces, on the soil of Russia’s 
satellites, would still be standing on Germany’s eastern frontier. 
Where would an Atlantic Treaty army be standing, so long as its 
existence was considered necessary? In theory it could be 
stationed in Holland, Belgium, France and Britain. The 
possibility of that, and all the obvious difficulties involved, 
should be well canvassed before the Western Allies go into the 
conference. 

Everything, plainly, hangs ori the unknown factor—Russia’s 
real intentions. If she so desires she can, of course, sabotage 
any conference, as she has sabotaged so many before. But she 
would not have proposed a conferencé unless she thought there 
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were some possibilities in it, and the Allies would have acted 
very wrongly if they had rejected the proposal; it is a pity, 
indeed, that they have postponed its realisation so long. If, 
moreover, a conference is held at all it must be on the assump- 
tion that some measure of agreement may emerge from it. That 
will involve some compromise and eoncession on either side. 
The Western Powers will need to be clearly agreed, if they are 
not already, on what they need to exact from Russia and what, 
in exchange for value received, they are prepared to concede 
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themselves. The former category is the easier to define. It is 
right to insist that theeAustrian Treaty and the breach of the 
disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaties by Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary should figure prominently on the agenda. [ff 
Russia shows signs of reason in these fields, then larger issues 
can be approached in a more hopeful atmosphere. No one is 
likely to enter a conference with Russia in a spirit of undue 
optimism. But it would be the profoundest mistake to enter it 
with a fatalistic anticipation of failure. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. GAITSKELL is to be congratulated on his 

decision to find the not very considerable amount 

of money needed to ensure the continuance of 
the History of Parliament, begun on the initiative of the 
imaginative, if often incalculable, Colonel Wedgwood in 
1933. Two volumes were published before the war, and 
then the whole enterprise, so far as actual publication was 
concerned, came to a standstill, though the energetic editor, 
Colonel Wedgwood himself, went on collecting material which 
is still available. It is a colossal undertaking, which may take 
any length of time to complete ; but it is a highly desirable under- 
taking, and not the most austere economist will grudge the 
£17,000 a year which is to be paid from public funds for the 
prosecution of the enterprise. It is to be hoped, all the same, 
that the history will be kept within tolerable limits. Individual 
biographies of back-benchers of five hundred years ago can 
make only a very qualified appeal, even to inveterate Parlia- 
mentarians, today. The information regarding them must be 
fragmentary, and to acquire it would involve an incommensurate 
degree of labour. 

* * - * 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s pronouncements do not always com- 
mand general assent, but in the stand he is taking in the interests 
of British music in the new concert-hall on the Festival of 
Britain site it is very hard indeed to disagree with him. Here 
is a new concert-hall—probably the finest in London—which 
will long outlast the Festival of Britain but must be regarded as 
playing an inseparable part in the Festival celebrations this 
summer. That is to say, it has an essentially British part to 
play. Yet the supreme attraction in the opening week was to 
be Signor Toscanini—was to be, because appareniiy his health 
will prevent him from coming. No one would doubt the magni- 
tude of the attraction, or the desirability of securing a foreigner 
of the eminence of Toscanini at a later stage of the Festival. But 
when Sir Thomas says: “ Here was a priceless opportunity of 
spectacular representation of the best English music of the last 
250 years, from Purcell to Vaughan Williams ”—in the opening 
week—it is hard to conceive why anyone ever took any other 
view. I hope earnestly that it is not too late to change Sir 
Thomas’s “ was” to “ is.” 

* * * + 


1 am indebted to the Principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
about whose application to be recognised as a university I made 
some observations last week, for the full text of Mr. Justice 
Vaisey’s findings in the case. As was stated, His Lordship, 
while recognising that St. David’s College “ possesses most of 
the necessary ingredients that go to make a foundation or 
university,” could not “ bring himself to believe that the ordinary 
educated man would say that St. David’s College was a univer- 
sity.” The reasons for drawing this fine distinction deserve 
further study, but there is no space to go into them in detail 
here. It is fair to the college, however, to add that His Lordship 
spoke in the highest terms of the education provided there. “It 
is,” he asserted, “ providing education of a very high class, and, 
having regard to the quality and antecedents of those who teach 
there, the students are receiving an education of the highest 
possible kind.” There was. in fact, never any question about 


that. The only question was whether so small an institution, 
with a curriculum, while adequate for the college’s particular 
aims, yet distinctly limited by comparison with most universities’, 
could properly be styled a university. On that I find it impossible 
to quarrel with the learned Judge. 

* * * * 


How are the thousands of foreigners who are coming to 
London for the Festival of Britain going to find their way about 
London ? In the same way as any foreigners visiting London 
do already, no doubt. Yes, but when they arrive not casually, 
but under strong persuasion to come specifically for the Festival, 
then the Festival authorities might—and I should hope will—do 
something to help them to see what is worth seeing in and 
round London, something, in a word,tlike “ What to See and 
How to Get There.” I would include not merely the ordinary 
galleries and exhibitions, but a list of houses likely to interest 
visitors of various nationalities—Benjamin Franklin’s in Craven 
Street, Miranda’s in Grafton Way, Mazzini’s in Gower Street and 
so on. There is not very much time to compile such a publica- 
tion, but it could no doubt be done. Perhaps it is being done 
already. 

* * * * 

I have seen no references—though there may well have been 
some—to Mr. Ness Edwards’s redemption of his promise to 
restore late postal collections in London. When last Monday 
I found the time-plate on my local pillar-box replaced by a new 
one which showed two new collections, at 7.30 and 9.30, after 
the 6.30 one which has been the last of the day for years, I 
felt that some gratitude was due to the Postmaster-General. 
Anyhow, I herewith offer him mine. The convenience of being 
able to post up to 9.30 with the prospect of delivery by the 
first post the next morning over a fairly wide area is very 
considerable. 

7 + * ; 

I am struck with horror at the information that certain 
Government departments (I have not been told which) have 
coined and are shamelessly using in official communications the 
hybrid word telecon (tele Greek, con Latin) to indicate telephonic 
conversations. The Government, having survived the groundnuts 
debate, ought unquestionably to be evicted on telecon. 

* 7 7 t 


I see that one of the subjects for the Members’ Prizes at 
Cambridge (who, by the by, gives the prizes now that there are 
no Members to give them ?) is: 

“ Bernardus Shavius cum Euripide comparatus.” 


Superhumanior, me judice. 
* * * . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

“ CHEF, good all round, requires position, preferably Devon, 
but not necessary. At present employed with head of Evangelical 
Bishop.”—The Christian. 

Served with parsley sauce ? 

_ * * +. 

In regard to the half-dozen best biographies, one or two readers 
think that Morley’s “ Gladstone ” should be included in the list. 
It is a matter of opinion, so I record their views, though I do 
not share them. JANUS. 
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Eisenhower and, America 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington. 
ENERAL EISENHOWER is on the high seas as this 
message is written, returning from the argumentative 
American continent to set up his headquarters in Europe 
and there to tackle “one of the hardest jobs ever given an 
American,” as the Secretary of Defence, General Marshall, has just 
called it. Nobody can now be in any doubt, so often has it been 
pointed out within the last few weeks, that he cannot do the job— 
he cannot organise the defence of Western Europe so as to prevent 
a war, if possible, from starting and, in any case, from being lost— 
unless he has the steady support of the North Atlantic peoples and 
Governments in Europe. But it may well have occurred to some 
Europeans that he will not be able to do the job either unless a 
similar steady support is forthcoming from his own people and 

Government. 

The great debate with which the Americans have been and still 
are concerned will be judged here, of course, in accordance with 
the degree to which it can be seen to have clarified the issues and 
unified the people. It has not yet been realised in America that one 
of its by-products may have been to imbue Europeans with as great 
a curiosity about the durability of American will and morale as 
Americans have themselves shown about European will and morale. 
But it is a fair question. The Americans want the countries of 
Western Europe to throw themselves wholeheartedly into the 
rearmament effort which General Eisenhower requires. Are the 
Americans themselves wholeheartedly behind General Eisenhowet ? 

“If each of the North Atlantic nations should wait to appraise 
its partners’ efforts before determining its own, the result would 
be as disastrous as it would be obvious,” Mr. Acheson said the 
other day in his statement to the two committees which are deciding 
whether to recommend to the Senate a resolution that would seek to 
limit the President’s authority to send American troops abroad or 
one which would put Congress squarely behind his policy. Nobody 
has denied that acts of faith are now being asked. /re the 
Americans ready to offer an act of faith in Eisenhower, not after 
he has done his organising job but before ? It is very important, 
I think, that the revolutionary nature of what the Americans are 
doing and are being asked to do should not be under-estimated in 
Europe. The critics in America of the Truman administration's 
policy—the “ neo-isolationists ” like Mr. Herbert Hoover, the men 
with reservations like Senator Taft, the doubters and the uneasy 
question-askers—do not always get their principal point across very 
clearly ; but they have a principal point. It is that the United States 
is now taking a second step along a new path which leads in a 
direction exactly opposite to the direction American policy has 
pursued for a century and a half. 

The first step was taken when the Senate ratified the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and the United States was committed to just the 
sort of European alliance its first President, General George 
Washington, had warned it never to enter. The United States 
became one of a group of nations pledged to regard an attack on 
one as an attack on all. The second step, an outcome of the article 
in the treaty which provides for mutual aid among the treaty 
partners, is now requiring the United States for the first time in its 
history to send abroad a substantial force which will be engaged 
neither in war nor occupation duties but will become part of an 
integrated army designed to forestall a war. 

Some of the dissenters in the great debate say that it is unwise 
or unnecessary to do so. This can be argued. But that it is an 
action the United States has never taken before, or one whose 
outcome nobody can guarantee, is beyond dispute. General Eisen- 
hower thus takes on in American eyes some of the attributes of an 
explorer who, with the nation’s safety on his shoulders, is pushing 
his way across uncharted and apparently dangerous new territory. 
The feeling that he is exactly right in this job—that nobody else 
could do it as well as he will do it—is now very strong in America. 
To answer the question whether the job should be attempted at all 
the Americans have had to go through what has been largely an 
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intellectual exercise, leading in most cases to the general conclusion 
that, yes, jt has to be attempted because the alternative to attemptin 
it (the capture of all Europe by the Communists) would leave ~ 
United States in an appalling position. But after that the question 
who should attempt to do it can be answered warmly and 
emotionally. Of course it must be Ike. 

The late Mr. James Forrestal is said to have told Eisenhower on 
one occasion that with a mug like that he could do pretty nearly 
anything. The rugged Eisenhower face, its honesty and cheerful. 
ness, has a very wide appeal in this country ; and so has the crisp 
Eisenhower vcice, not too polished, not too rough, incisive enough 
to leave the impression that it is the voice of a man who knows 
what he wants and where he’s going. But there is a good deal more 
than this. There is a good deal more even than the architect-of. 
victory background. 

The Americans think a lot of Eisenhower because, in his own 
way—with his moments of thoughtfulness, his scholarly preoccv- 
pations, his energy, his modest admissions that what he thinks need 
not be taken as the revealed truth, the air of integrity and genuine 
dedication that everyone can recognise in him—he stands for a 
character Americans can admire. The G.I. who is supposed to have 
said, “1 wish he was my father,” if he ever did say it, came very 
close to the heart of the matter. Since the dangerous trip has to be 
undertaken—and there seems in Washington at the moment to be 
very little doubt that whatever else the dissenters are going to have 
to say in the great debate the majority will end up by feeling that 
it has to be undertaken—then it had better be led by Ike. That 
was the sentiment when he left to make his survey of Western 
Europe ; and it is still more intensely the sentiment now that he 
has reported on what he found and is returning to get on with 
the job. He has the McCormick Press against him. Most Americans 
who have made creative contributions to human well-being in the 
political and international fields in the last twenty years and more 
have shared that distinction. But every sign encourages the con- 
viction that he has with him both the overwhelming mass of the 
people and the solid mass of official Washington 

He has added conspicuously, since his report to Congress and the 
nation, to the political power he wields. It has been noted that he 
was able in two days to blow away, as though it had been a sudden 
fog, the notion that the Europeans were too dispirited or too dis- 
united to play their proper defensive réle. Another of his accom- 
plishments has not been so clearly seen. He has damped down the 
ugly-looking controversy over German rearmament. A few weeks 
ago the view that Europe could not be successfully defended unless 
German soldiers were active in its defence was part of the standard 
equipment of any official who undertook to discuss the subject. But 
Eisenhower, taking a very simple line that seemed not to have 
occurred to others in Washington, said: “I want no unwilling 
contingents in any army of my command.” And now everyone is 
ready to wait until the problem has “ worked itself out.” 

Thus, if there is any man alive who has the American people 
behind him at this moment, it appears to be General Eisenhower. 
And as things stand now there is no reason for predicting that, new 
and dangerous as is the job he is seen here to be doing, this massive 
support is likely to be withdrawn from him. The Americans are 
volatile people, always (as President Roosevelt used to say) either at 
the top of a hill or in the depths of a valley, disputatious, apt to 
jump at tremendous conclusions and given to spasms of nearly 
intolerable self-righteousness. But they have never cowered back 
from difficult and dangerous jobs; they have never been ready to 
abandon an enterprise because someone said it couldn’t be done. 

There now seem to be some politicians in Washington and else- 
where in the United States who greatly fear not that public support 
will be withdrawn from Eisenhower but that, if he succeeds in 
Europe and a war is prevented, his public following in America 
will be such that nobody else will stand an outside chance of 
becoming President of the United States in 1952, when the next 
election will be held. Nothing Eisenhower can say about his desire 
to steer clear of politics has any effect on the planning for 1952 
which is going on now both on and under the surface. Senator 
Taft, the Republican man of the hour, who has ranged himself 
against Eisenhower on the troops-for-Europe issue, would be the 
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most obvious casualty of any drive to “draft” Eisenhower as 
Republican candidate. It may be quite unfair to suggest that Senator 
Taft's stand has been influenced by this circumstance. But it may 
be Jess unfair to suggest that lesser men who want to see steady 


‘ improvements in the prospects of Taft or some other prospect are 


frowning unhappily over the present Eisenhower trend. 

Representative McCormack, the Democratic Party leader in the 
House, did not hesitate the other day to offer the opinion that “ the 
sad thing today is to see some men with Presidential ambitions 
who have jealousy towards such as Eisenhower because they fear 
he might be nominated by the Republican Convention as candidate 
for President in 1952.” General Eisenhower seems to want more 
than anything else to get back to his quieter and rewarding job as 
President of Columbia University. He gives every evidence of pro- 
found irritation over this political chatter. Perhaps by 1952 he will 
have been able to hand over a safer and sounder Western Europe 
to another Supreme Commander and, resisting all political pressures, 
will return to the cloisters of Columbia. But that is another thing 
that nobody can yet be sure about. 


Final Examination 
By W. O. BELL 


INAL in the sense of decisive; for it is not the university 

class-list nor the school certificate which finally decides a boy’s 

career ; it is, for all except the private-school boy, the examina- 
tion now taking place—the examination for admission to the 
grammar school. This is the truly decisive, the truly final, examina- 
tion ; for, once the door to the grammar school has been shut at 
the age of eleven, it is nearly impossible to scale at a later age the 
high wall surrounding higher education. A few will enter at the 
age of thirteen, but they are a tiny proportion of the whole. Even 
at the age of eleven, when the main entry takes place, only some 
fifteen per cent. will go to the grammar school ; for the rest there is 
either the secondary modern school or, in many country districts, 
the village school, taking children of all ages. 

Now the modern secondary school gives an excellent practical 
training, and the village schools are friendly, almost family, com- 
munities, where splendid work is done ; but neither type of school 
attempts to prepare for the professions or the universities. The 
parent who wishes his son to enter a profession must depend upon 
either the public school or the grammar school. The ordinary 
parent, and even many professional men, can no longer afford 
expensive private schools. Most teachers and parsons, for example, 
now find that if the son is to follow in his father’s footsteps it must 
be via the grammar school ; and, if the son is to enter the grammar 
school, he must pass the entrance examination at the age of eleven. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the anxiety that this fact causes in 
thousands of homes every year. It is equally difficult to estimate the 
psychological effect on thousands of children. Those who are dis- 
appointed often suffer severely. Failure may mean the return 
of a child from a preparatory department to the village school. 
One brother may pass; the other fail. Sometimes identical twins 
may be separated. But, still more serious because far more widely 
spread, every child who fails feels that his non-admission is the result 
of his own inferiority. 

He attaches little importance to present-day theories of the equal 
value of practical and academic ability; he only sees his clever 
friend going to the grammar schgpl and his stupid self to the village 
school. Until recently it could be explained to a boy that_his 
father could not afford to pay the fees ; today, the only reason, as 
the boy thinks, is that he is “not good enough.” Both reasons 
were bad ; but perhaps it is worse for a boy to believe that the label 
of stupidity has been tied round his neck at the age of eleven than 
to believe that he is the victim of a poverty that he can subsequently 
Overcome. 

It must not be thought that the examination is unduly searching or 
prolonged, or that the officials carry out their tasks casually or 
incompetently. On the contrary, they make the most conscientious 
and self-sacrificing efforts to select with the nicest discrimination. 
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Every possible method is used. The intelligence test, the opinion 
of the child's teacher, the interview, even, in some areas, the old- 
fashioned essay—all are taken into account. Not one of these, 
by itself, is altogether satisfactory. The intelligence test, for 
example, measures very accurately some quality that is associated 
with general intelligence ; but intelligence is only one of the qualities 
required in a child who will profit from a grammar-school educa- 
tion. The teacher’s opinion will be honestly given and will usually 
be very illuminating ; but teachers’ standards vary enormously from 
school to school, so that their judgements can only be of limited 
validity for this purpose. The interview may be revealing ; equally, 
it can be entirely misleading. It is as impossible to standardise 
the reactions of interviewers as to standardise the opinions of head- 
masters. Equally, too, with the marking of an essay ; like the law 
of equity, it varies with the length of the Chancellor's foot. Each 
of these forms of measurement is by itself unsatisfactory ; but all 
four working together, with the safety valve of a possible second 
chance at the age of thirteen, give, it is maintained, rough justice. 

In most areas, too, there are further safeguards. Childrenewhose 
headmaster states that their failure was in contradiction to their 
school record or actual ability are summoned with other candidates 
to the interview, and, if they distinguish themselves there, aro 
admitted to the grammar school. But the interview is, for all the 
candidates, a chancy business. In country districts the children 
usually have a long distance to travel, and this, combined with their 
fear of being late, brings them to the interview very much too early. 
As they wait and wait outside the door of the interview-room their 
courage diminishes and their fears increase, so that, too often, they 
enter the room shaking with nervousness. That their long wait 
was their own fault is no help. Inside the room, however, an inter- 
viewer, always sympathetic and usually skilled, attempts and 
generally succeeds in calming them; but not always. One inter- 
viewer can always do better than a number, yet in some areas a 
child will be confronted by a panel of three or even four adults, 
entirely strarf%e to him. Is it surprising that he sometimes fails to 
do himself justice? And, in any event, what an ordeal for a child 
of eleven. 

The authorities show every consideration. Any special circum- 
stances, such as illness or a bereavement, are carefully taken into 
account. If necessary another set of papers will be prepared and 
a separate examination given. No praise is too high for the 
sympathy and patience of those conducting the examination. And 
yet, when the results are announced, at every education office in 
the country there will be scores or even hundreds of parents, some 
furious, some almost broken-hearted, but all believing that real 
injustice has been done. The officials reason with them with 
immense sympathy and patience; but very often with a feeling 
that, despite all their care, justice has been very rough. 

But what is the effect on the children? At the beginning of the 
year they are put in the “scholarship” class. All education 
authorities forbid special coaching for the examination. Most 
authorities have reduced the written portion of the examination to 
a simple intelligence test of under an hour’s duration. But special 
coaching stil! continues in some places. Most teachers try to make 
light of the coming ordeal during the preceding months. But there 
are schools where the teacher, from the best of motives, stresses 
the importance of the examination, and then its shadow looms over 
the whole of the preceding year. Wise parents tell their children 
that they must not worry. Others say what is, in fact, the truth ; 
that the child’s whole future depends upon success. So it is not 
surprising that one is constantly being harrowed by stories of ten- 
year-old children screaming in the night during the months before 
the examination. A director of education, who had done all he 
could to prevent his child worrying, told me that the boy had been 
calling out in his sleep, “I mustn't let Daddy down.” His father 
said, “It nearly broke my heart.” 

No doubt the examination does produce rough justice. But what 
else does it produce ? What disappointments, anxieties, inhibitions 
and neuroses? What permanent emotional damage? Can we 
rest content that this should be so? What is the answer? There 
is no quick or easy answer. The only satisfactory answer is a long- 
term one. It is to expedite the building of new technical and 
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modern secondary schools. We are passing through a period of 
transition. Parents have been shown the Pisgah-sight of secondary- 
school education for all, but in all but the most favoured areas 
what actually confronts them is a choice between the grammar 
school and the old elementary schoal, which, too often, despite the 
devoted efforts of the staff, has changed in little except name since 
the 1944 Act altered its status. Naturally, therefore, parents clamour 
for a grammar-school education as the best available, whether the 
children are intending to enter a profession or not. 

But building is proceeding rapidly, and, if there is no serious inter- 
ruption, there will be, in a few years, real alternatives to the 
grammar school. Then the pressure will slacken; parents whose 
children are unlikely to enter the university will begin to prefer the 
attractive and well-equipped technical and modern schools. But 
until that day comes, all ambitious parents will prefer the grammar 
school ; the entrance examination will, therefore, despite the efforts 
of the authorities to prevent it, remain in the last resort competi- 
tive. A competitive examination at the age of eleven, with so much 
depending on success, is clearly wrong. Only new technical and 
modern schools, giving in their own way as valuable an education 
as the grammar school, will eliminate it. For this reason then, as 
for so many other reasons, nothing must be allowed to prevent 
educational building. 


A Commonwealth 
of Churches 


By VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 


T would seem incredible if it were not true that, at a time when 

the most violent attack on Christianity since it became a world 

religion is being pressed with fanatical zeal, its Churches should 
still be indulging in the usual sterile struggles with one another. 
At intervals demands for Reunion are made, with no substantial 
result except perhaps to emphasise our divisions. Meanwhile, 
dialectical materialism gathers strength, and is accompanied by 
waves of spirifual indifference on one side and preparations for 
world-suicide on another. It has been suggested that a fresh attempt 
should be made to put an end to the political controversies between 
East and West. Is it not time that there should be a serious 
effort for a real Christian peace ? 

The difficulties in the way are no doubt great. Reunion—the 
obvious remedy—involves compromise, and compromise implies a 
threat of insincerity. It is so, as we all know, in politics. When- 
ever great dangers threaten the country, there is a talk of coalition. 
That means that, in order to meet the imminent peril, Parliamentary 
parties—the Churches of politics—are called on to put aside their 
distinctive aims and concentrate against the common enemy. It 
is well understood that that is to be only a temporary measure. 
As soon as the danger is over they can—and do—revert to their 
party warfare. Even so, the necessary compromises may involve 
postponement of some political fight, and the process arouses resent- 
ment among the more hard-bitten party men. England, it is said, 
does not love coalitions. That is true, even when no fusion of 
parties is proposed. But in religious Reunion it is precisely the 
separate existence of the Churches that is to be merged, and that 
can only be honestly accomplished if there is genuine agreement. 
Any compromise on essential matters without agreement involves 
an insincerity which is fatal. 

What, then, is to be done? We have reached a position in 
which Christianity and the civilisation which is its fruit are directly 
attacked by a group of men organised and directed on the basis of 
what may be called an irreligious religion. Communism is very 
inadequate to describe the belief of the Kremlin. The Russians’ own 
phrase, clumsy though it may be, is nearer the mark. They assert 
that the true foundation of government should be dialectical 
materialism, and they claim to hold that belief fanatically. Any- 


one who rejects it—or in their phrase deviates from it—is not only 
mistaken but is an enemy to the future of mankind, an enemy whom 
the Soviet is determined to destroy. 


It may be that in order to 
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accomplish their purpose some moderation in certain cases may be 
permitted for the time being, and phrases are quoted from some 
of their leaders about freedom of thought. But it is obvious that 
those who hold that the safety of the world, and especially of the 
proletariat, can only be secured by the universal adoption of the 
beliefs of Marx and Lenin, and who also hold that no principle 
of morality as we know it should prevent whatever policy may be 
necessary for the success of such adoption, will act on that con. 
viction. That may well mean sooner or later a Russian invasion of 
Europe, with all its inevitable horrors, and it is right that we 
should take all possible means to prepare for resistance to it. But 
it is surely more right that we should do our best to. strengthen 
our Christian defences. 

I am not going to make any attempt to discuss the theological 
differences between dialectical materialism and Christianity, ft 
is enough for my purpose that the professors of both sets of 
principles agree that they are incompatible. I also assume it to be 
true, and indeed obvious, that the whole of all that is best in the 
Western manner of life or civilisation is founded on Christianity, 
It is, of course, argumentatively possible that a better civilisation 
would have been built on some other religion. But, looking at 
history and what we know of other civilisations, that seems to me 
incredible. Certainly I feel that the Kremlin system is infinitely 
worse. 

Apart, then, from all strictly theological considerations, our only 
hope is in the strength of Christianity, and we must ask ourselves 
whether we cannot close the Christian ranks at least so far as will 
enable us to present a united front to the enemy. Surely it can 
be done. I do not suggest Reunion. As I have said, Reunion 
involves compromise, and compromise threatens sincerity. More- 
over, anyone who has even an outside knowledge of the con- 
troversies involved will agree that at present general Reunion is 
impracticable. But cannot there be joint action in defence of 
Christianity without Reunion? After all, if what Dr. Johnson said 
is still true—‘ All denominations of Christians have really little 
difference in point of doctrine °—why cannot each Church, while 
maintaining in ail respects the truth which it teaches, co-operate 
with all those “who profess and call themselves Christians” in 
resistance to the materialistic attack on Christianity’? No analogies 
are perfect, but is there not something for Christians to learn 
from the British Commonwealth ? There we have found that a 
unitary Government was impracticable and. when tried, only led to 
disruption. But a Commonwealth bound together by common 
aspirations and common principles of freedom and justice has so 
far triumphantly withstood all the attacks of its enemies. 

No doubt a Commonwealth is not a Church, and critics could 
easily point out the difference between the two conceptions. Still, 
the general idea of Christian co-operation in defence of Christianity 
And is it not in full accordance with the teaching of the 


remains. 
New Testament? The disciples who forbade those who did not 
fully identify themselves with the followers of Christ to do 


miracles in His name were decisively rebuked. The only test of 
a belief in Christianity put to the Ethiopian eunuch was whether 
he accepted the divinity of Christ. St. Stephen's vision of the 
glorified Christ was felt by his enemies to be the crucial point of 
his faith.’ 

St. Paul had to deal with a situation in the Corinthian Church 
showing that Christian divisions were a grave difficulty in the 
earliest years of the Christian Church. There were already 
sects which followed Cephas or Apollos or St. Paul himself. He 
rejected all such divisions, even.if they claimed to be formed by 
his own disciples. He declared that there was only one Temple 
of the Christian Church and that it could only be built on the 
foundation of belief in Jesus Christ, “ unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block and unto the Greeks foolishness.” On that basis he might 
be described as the master-builder, and others who preached 
Christianity could be likened to labourers who provided building- 
material. And, he added, so long as it was honestly laid on the 
only true foundation it could be rightly regarded as part of the 
structure of the Temple. Some material was, no doubt, better 
than others, and, as time went on and the Temple endured the 
trials which would beset it, portions might be destroyed. Even s0, 
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all honest labourers who contributed even defectively to the build- 
ing would have their reward and the Temple would remain. 

J am not a theologian, but I do not believe there is anything 
ic the New Testament which conflicts with this teaching. On the 
contrary, it seems to conform to the general current of thought 
which insists that individuals seeking for religious perfection must 
have salt in themselves, and peace with one another. 


Communism in Italy 
By E. W. ASHCROFT 


T the end of last month two Deputies from the Italian 
Chamber resigned from the Communist Party. Their 
example has been followed not only by some ‘intellectuals 

but by a number of active, working-class Communists from Emilia 
—the province which elected these two Deputies—and by some 
partisan leaders, first from Emilia and later from Tuscany. There 
have, naturally, been many dissensions during the past three years 
in the two-million-strong Communist Party led by Signor Togliatti, 
but none of outstanding importance. Small groups of Trotskyites 
and other “ deviationists ” manage to live noisy and much publicised 
existences in Rome, Milan or Naples. The importance of this new 
dissidence lies in the character of the two Deputies, and in the facts 
that it has taken place in Emilia, the stronghold of Communism in 
Italy, and that it is not one of the expected “deviations”; it is 
neither Trotskyist nor Titoist. 

Both the Deputies, Signors Cucchi and Magnani, were partisan 
leaders, and young, popular, serious Communists. Cucchi had 
won the highest military decoration as a partisan. Magnani had 
been the Secretary-General of the Communist Party in Emilia, and 
under his leadership the party in that province had reached a 
membership of 67,000. Moreover, in Emilia Communism is deeply 
ingrained. It does not appeal merely to the dispossessed, being 
strongest among the prosperous peasants around Bologna, the 
provincial capital. It is a “tough” province, and it had one of 
the strongest anti-Fascist movements in all Italy. 

The dissident Deputies’ first declaration, in which they referred to 
the need to defend Italian soil against agression from any quarter, 
led people to think that this marked the appearance of the long- 
expected Titoist “ deviation "—the attempt to create a revolutionary 
Marxist party not under the orders of the Cominform. But a later 
statement makes it quite clear that this is not the case. Magnani, 
who fought during the war with the Garibaldi brigade under 
Marshal Tito’s orders, said thai he has little sympathy for Yugoslav 
Communism, The following passage in the Deputies’ declaration 
explains why: “ Yugoslavia and indeed nearly all Russia’s European 
satellites are socially primitive countries, whose Slav populations 
have never known real democracy at aay time. In such countries 
it is possible that some new form of dictatorship—whether Stalinist, 
Titoist or of some other kind—is inevitable now. But there is no 
comparison between such countries and the highly developed, 
socially advanced and deeply civilised peoples of Western Europe.” 

Although Cucchi and Magnani sound sincere in their conversion 
to a belief in the value of democracy, it would be too much to 
expect a new wave of sympathy for democracy to become a general 
phenomenon among Communist Party members. The fairly 
obvious view is that the dissidents have revolted against being used 
by Stalin in a way they consider certain to ruin Italy. It may be 
admitted that all Communists, lately, have been obliged to realise 
that the time will come when they will have to take violent action 
against the Government of their own country. It may be admitted, 
too, that all serious Communists have always accepted such a 
necessity. But most serious and responsible Communists in Western 
Europe had expected that, when the moment came for insurrection, 
they would have the support of large sections of the population 
outside the Communist Party. This in Western Europe is clearly 
not going to be the case today. The only result of violent action 
by the Communists against the Italian Government would be to 
bring certain ruin on their native country for the benefit of Moscow. 

There is other evidence to support the view that Italian Com- 
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munists have been affected by this consideration. During the past 
few months, for example, the Italian police have been able to make 
some surprisingly large discoveries of Communist arms. Ever since 
the serious agrarian riots. of 1949 the efficient police force of 
Signor Scelba, the Minister of the Interior, has been searching for 
Communist arms-dumps. They had little success—only small finds. 
But a month ago a very large arms cache, sufficient, it has been 
said, to equip a division, was found in central Italy, and, a few 
days ago, another surprisingly large find was made in Genoa. The 
Genoa dump included an anti-aircraft gun, thirty-three heavy 
machine-guns, hundreds of automatic rifles, thousands of hand- 
grenades and several tons of ammunition. The correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian mentioned the rumour that an 
ex-partisan had informed the police about this arms-dump, on the 
ground that “Communist foreign policy for Italy had become 
treasonable,”, The number of discoveries of arms made by the 
Italian police during the past few months cannot be fortuitous. 

If the dissident movement spreads widely among the workers 
and peasants of Northern Italy, the Communist Party will 
undoubtedly have suffered a most serious blow. But-the effects on 
the Italian political situation of this dissidence may not be altogether 
good. Italian ex-Communists, who rally to a movement which is 
hostile to Soviet methods, are also asked to stand against the 
Atlantic Pact and the part which Italy is to play in the defence of 
Europe. In fact, whether or not the movement coalesces, for 
common action, with the Socialist groups of Silone or of Romita, 
it will go to swell the strength of “ neutralist” opinion. Dissident 
Communists will find themselves, on a vital issue, acting with the 
Neo-Fascists and with certain Right-wing circles in Italy—much 
stronger than their electoral support makes them appear—who are 
discreetly anti-American, violently anti-British, and believe that Italy 
can contract out of the Atlantic Treaty. The rumour that when 
Togliatti and Thorez return from Moscow to their native countries 
they will bring with them offers of a Russian guarantee to respect 
Italian and French neutrality in the event of war has been put 
about not only by Communists: It would indeed be a curious irony 
if the effect of a strong dissident Communist ‘movement were to 
be to strengthen “neutralist” opinion in Italy and so play the 
Russian game after all. 

There are people who suppose, too, that the future policy of the 
Communist Parties in Western Europe—a policy presumably being 
decided in Moscow with Thorez and Togliatti—will be to put 
aggressive Communist action into cold storage and to endeavour, 
discreetly, to build up the political strength of the various hon- 
Communist groups in Western Europe opposed to rearmament and 
the Atlantic Pact. Perhaps it was a lively perception of Moscow’s 
future policy that led a prominent figure in the “Catholic Action” 
group to warn Italian public opinion that the new dissident move- 
ment might prove to be something of a Communist Trojan Horse. 

However, it would be wrong to concentrate too much on the 
potentially dangerous effects of this movement, to the exclusion of 
the obviously good results. It is certain that the Italian Communist 
Party is at last going through a severe test which may affect the 
hard core of the party. Further, this is occurring after the notable 
failure of the party in its much advertised campaign to prevent 
the unloading of American arms-ships. The party has admitted 
heavy losses in membership in Turin, Milan and other northern 
cities, and all Communist-dominated trade unions in Italy have 
tended_to lose membership and vitality. The gains made by the 
party in southern Italy during 1949 have been largely nullified now 
that the Government has at last begun to put into action some 
measures of land-distribution. 

The test comes at a time, too, when De Gasperi’s Coalition 
Government appears as firmly in the saddle as ever, and when 
Italian industrial unemployment has fallen from two million totally 
unemployed to some one million four hundred thousand. Demo- 
cratic government in Italy, though based on a large Catholic Party, 
which is far from homogeneous and which works (sometimes 
uneasily) with small non-Catholic progressive groups and indi- 
viduals, rides the storm with remarkable ability, with its centre of 
gravity just “left of centre.” It is winning increasing support 
from the Italian people as a whole at this critical time. 
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Mathematics of Road 
Safety 


By D. A. WILSON 


HILE the “ Q cars ” in the county of Oxfordshire feature 

in the headlines, the most hopeful discoveries concerning 

road safety remain largely unknown to the general public. 
This is a pity, because road safety is bedevilled by opinion, unsub- 
stantiated by fact, and an emotional House, mindful of the road 
casualty rate, might at some time succumb to the pressure of this 
opinion. As a result road-users would find themselves burdened 
by further ineffective legislation. 

Yet the facts about road safety are slowly being | rought to light, 
and the agency responsible is the road-safety section of the Road 
Research Laboratory. It works in collaboration with various 
authorities, and is itself part of the wider Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Periodically its work is described in 
learned papers read before equally learned societies, but the public 
has little inkling of its existence, although some of its manifestations 
attract attention. Chief amongst these is the “ zebra” crossing ; 
least conspicuous the rubber tube that one’s car occasionally crosses 
on a main road (thus counting itself in the automatic traffic-counter 
to which the tube is attached). A third manifestation was in the 
form of recent legislation insisting that auxiliary driving-lanips on 
vehicles should be mounted at least two feet from the road surface 
unless they were used solely in fog or snow. This was due directly 
to the statistics gathered by the organisation to show that twice 
as many of these “pass” lamps caused dazzle as did normally 
dipped head-lamps. 

But the aim of the Road Research Laboratory in road safety is 
loftier than these incidentals would suggest. It is, in the words 
of the Director of Road Research, “ to attempt to gather evidence 


which will reveal the laws of nature governing collisions between 
moving and stationary bodies, human and vehicular.” The 
work of the Department goes slowly on — slowly because 


traffic data take time to collect and collate, and because money and 
man-power for such work are not unlimited. None the less, the 
results so far achieved are creditable, for the road-safety section 
is a post-war foundation, set up as a result of a recommendation 
of the Alness Committee on Road Safety in 1939. 

The fact that it is situated at Langley Hall, near Slough, means 
that Slough features largely in many of the statistics. But Slough 
is typical of very many towns, and within wide limits what goes 
for Slough will go for most of the country. Thus it is a shock 
to find that while the number of cars involved in personal-injury 
accidents per million vehicle-miles was 7.5, commercial vehicles 
7.0, buses 6.5, and bicycles 8.6, the number of motor-cycles involved 
was 23.4. Here is the reason for the Government’s new concern 
over the motor-cyclist. 

And here is the reason why the Highway Code advises the 
pedestrian to walk facing the oncoming traffic. Only 34 per cent. 
of pedestrians walking on roads without footpaths, in daylight, face 
the traffic, leaving 66 per cent. with their backs to it. But only 
27 per cent. of those injured were facing the traffic, while 73 per 
cent. had their backs to it. 

Some of the findings confirm common-sense supposition, but the 
confirmation is necessary. Far-reaching measures should not be 
undertaken unless they are supported by something stronger than the 
argument “It stands to reason,” and the ultimate results achieved 
by the Laboratory are likely to lead to far-reaching legislation. 
Thus, although most of us are conscious of the dangers of wet 
weather, it is better to know that the wet-road accident-rate is 
20 per cent. higher than that of the dry road. It would also be 
better if more local authorities were aware that the resurfacing 
with non-skid material of part of the Finchley Road, in London, 
reduced skidding accidents from 30 to two over a year, and wet- 
weather accidents from 31 to five. This is a typical “ before and 
after” result obtained by the Laboratory. 
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It is safe to say that if the road-safety section of the Laboratory 
had been in existence before the war the “ Belisha crossing ” would 
never have come into existence, but the scientists have done their 
best to reduce its inefficiency. The result, visually, is the zebra 
marking, which has had a quite encouraging result in compelling 
observance of crossing rules. What the public needs to be told 
if possible in some ‘easily absorbed manner, is that it is only 
one-third as dangerous to cross the road at a light-controlled cross. 
ing with a central refuge as it is to cross at random. The risk at 
such a crossing is only 1: 3,000,000. Risk rates have been calculated 
for other forms of crossing as well, although the uncontrolled 
pedestrian-crossing figure is disappointingly near that of the random 
point (0.89:1.0). The lack of value of opinions on road safety is 
well illustrated by the pedestrian-crossing work. It is frequently 
said that crossings need an advance warning strip, in order that 
the pedestrian shall not begin to cross if he sees that a vehicle has 
passed the warning strip. This is proved unnecessary by the con- 
siderable intelligence shown by the pedestrian, who has been proved 
capable of good judgement of speed and distance. Thus 72 per 
cent. of pedestrians will cross in front of a vehicle travelling at 
5 to 10 m.p.h. and 60 feet away, but only 24 per cent. will risk 
crossing if the vehicle is travelling between 20 and 25 m.p.h. 

The more intractable sources of road danger concern vehicles. So 
long as car-owners are at liberty to adjust their own lamps dazzle 
will persist, and the Laboratory sees polarised light as the eventual 
answer to the dazzle problem. To braking there is a limit; 
mathematically it is g, a deceleration of 32 feet per second, and 
modern brakes, plus a good road surface, already approach it as 
nearly as is safe for the occupants of a vehicle. Tyres have not, 
however, reached perfection in the assistance that they give to 
braking, for quite surprising variation has been found between 
one tread-pattern and another, although in theory there must be 
an optimum pattern for quick retardation and resistance to skidding. 

The road itself, and the traffic-flow upon it, have been the objects 
of much study. Rural junctions, a source of many accidents, have 
been developed from earlier work by the then county surveyor of 
Oxfordshire into a design that is considered to be the safest at 
present obtainable, and the Ministry of Transport is co-operating 
in the conversion of an actual junction to the suggested pattern. 
Meantime investigation goes on at typical junctions (in one case 
by barrage balloon) and in controlled experiments at a disused 
airfield in Berkshire. Various road-suppositions have been con- 
firmed. Twin tracks are safer than roads not centrally divided ; 
and accidents per million vehicle-miles increase with degrees per 
hundred feet of road curvature until, at a figure of 15 degrees and 
over, they reach 14.9. The comparative figure (0 to 1.9 degrees 
of curvature) is 2.6. 

But traffic congestion presents the most gloomy findings. Over 
a wide network of London streets surveys have been taken at 
regular intervals since September, 1947, during which period the 
mean total flow in vehicles per hour has increased from 1,315 to 
1,345. This has resulted in the journey-speed decreasing from 
11.3 m.p.h. to 10.9 m.p.h.—a cynical comment on cars that are 
capable nowadays of 80 m.p.h.—and the Director of Road Research 
has stated’ that an increase of traffic over these streets of 50 per 
cent. would reduce average speeds to the prohibitively low figure 
of 5 m.p.h. In other words London would choke to death, and 
what is true of London is true of other cities that are equally 
congested. 

To see where all this work is leading it is necessary to go back 
to the aim already expressed—the determining of natural laws 
governing collisions. If the work goes on with equal success in 
the future it is possible to visualise an equation in which the 
number of accidents on a given stretch of road will equal a number 
of other factors, mathematically related to each other, that are to 
be found on that stretch of road. It will then be possible to deter- 
mine the influence of each of these factors, and then, when money 
is once more available for road measures, a start can be made with 
the elimination of the most decisive. Moreover, that beginning 
can be made with the certain knowledge that, this time, the money 
is being spent in the best possible way. 
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Tribute to Mrs. Bates 


By D. A. STONE (Queens’ College, Cambridge) 


HE importance of Mrs. Bates in the history of the develop- 

ment of English drama is something that one never reads 

about in chronicles of the theatre. No one ever shakes his 
head as he walks down St. Martin’s Lane and mutters: “ That was 
awoman.” Yet in her day this pale, but never fragile, lady sounded 
a trumpet the blasts of which still echo im the abundance of pro- 
ductions on our stages. We first met her in “ Atalanta in Calydon.” 
About this monument of Pre-Raphaelite faith the story is told of 
Oxford undergraduates chanting its wonderful, sensuous choruses 
in unison in the High. The thought of the young men who throng 
Petty Cury today even murmuring: “ When the hounds of spring 
are at winter’s traces” is quaint and even humorous. But that 
was Oxford. And that was then. 

Not that Mrs. Bates chanted anything in the streets. Perhaps 
she boomed occasionally at an ineffective commissionaire on one 
of her rare visits to town, or rebuked the small daughter of one 
of her acquaintances—but chant, no. Her voice, we like to think, 
was still, despite her departing youth, young and possessed of that 
vibrant liveliness of tone that goes with few years. But we never 
heard her speak ; we missed, missed by more than thirty years, 
what must have been one of the most moving and adventurous 
productions of the present century When one talks about seeing 
again the great moments of the past one never really wants to 
have been there: that would mean that one would not be enjoying 
the present, which is always, always golden. But to have seen 
Mrs. Bates! 

Let Mr. Rylands have his Macready. We would give his Lear 
for Mrs. Bates, magnificent as the Chief Huntsman, exquisite as 
the Second Messenger, and, as the Chorus, ethereal, dancing along 
on the rippling words, drowning in the multi-coloured whirlpool 
of Swinburne’s fancy. And it is all gone. 

“ The houses are all gone under the sea 
The dancers are all gone under the hill.” 
That gaslit evening in the village hall, with the newly-demobilised 
heroes of the Kaiser’s war walking proudly a@& a little self- 
consciously to their seats, with the vicar, smiling to show his im- 
partiality, and» his wife, determined not to show that she would 
have liked a part, and the children, already bored and fidgety, 
Miss Marchdale, so weary after four years of smiling, of keeping 
up morale—all, all is part of a time that may live on in some bend 
of a far-off spectrum but that to us is quite dead, quite irrecoverable. 

Lamb’s immortal dream-children could not make us feel any 
sadder than these bold-pencilled names against “ The Persons” in 
a thirty-year-old second-hand copy of “ Atalanta.” They might 
have been the idle fancy of a rainy afternoon, a pleasant joke of 
casting acquaintances in a-play ; but surely no fancy, no joke would 
give us people like these. The figures force themselves from their 
uneven column and wring their hands in front of us, asking to be 
remembered. Mr. Kirby, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Vale, Mr. Dent and, 
soaring superbly to their head, Mrs. Bates, matchless, incomparable. 

What can be the magic in these names ? What is the unique 
force that held back the hand from erasing that which might have 
been dismissed, so easily, as scribble ? It is easy to explain it as 
sentiment, as a foolish, maudlin nostalgia for a temps perdu. 
Perhaps. Perhaps it is because we know, deep down, unmentioned, 
in our hearts that we shall never meet them. Given life by 
imagination, they can be painted in the brightest of colours with 
a certainty that no disillusioning rain, no carping wind will ever 
fade them. When the idols lie broken in the dust, when age and 
ruin mock early ambitions, these will be unchanged. We used 
to think it would be nice to meet someone who knew them; but 

then we might not have met the right person. It is probably best 
to exist with our thoughts and keep our picture unspoilt. 

They must have lived in a village, these actors ; a village in a 
backwater. with sleepy, pink-walled cottages.and honey-coloured 
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thatch. No town could contain the wild faun-like Mrs. Bates. 
Gentle moors and soft-turfed meadows were her environment ; and 
it must have been on one of her walks, with the dog Skip surely, 
that the great idea came to her. To act “ Atalanta,” to push aside 
the vicar’s wife with her “ Madras House,” a little ambitious, and 
“ Caste,” so old, and dazzle the war-weary village with Swinburne. 
There were the usual tea-party mutterings ; sides were taken, spies 
sent out. A compromise was suggested, but Mrs. Bates stood firm 
and unmoved. The vicar, traditionally the arbiter in village wars, 
found himself racked by fear of Mrs. Bates and his duty to the 
parish. With hope he preached the following Sunday on 
Galatians il, 1. Mrs. Bates thought the sermon strange but 
stimulating, and congratulated the vicar on its excellence. With a 
sigh the village capitulated and rehearsals began. 

The weeks slipped by ; rain, snow, thaw and always a wind that 
rattled through the broken window in the school. It made itself 
felt in the costumes, too ; these changed with the temperature from 
the sunlit plains of a Grecian Arcady to the army of Peter the 
Great on the Neva. But over the costumes not a great deal of 
trouble was taken. After all, it would be said, and we can hear 
the words meet with solemn approval, the words are what matter. 
Mrs. Bates’s pencil roamed easily through the script. Her beautiful 
chorus-speeches alone remained unmarked; one or two passages 
indicate the sotto-voce assistance of Mrs. Johnson, but not for 
the wildest lyrics of this purple decadence. These were Mrs. 
Bates’s. How she reconciled her frequent appearances in various 
guises is a feat of production unrivalled before or since. But she 
carried it off. Of that there can be no doubt. 

A glance through the play shows apparently chaotic censoring, 
but, on inspection, it can be seen that the text has been judiciously 
edited not only to give Mrs. Bates the principal réle, but to facilitate 
her numerous transformations as well. And she was aided, too, 
by her cast. For one thing, Mr. Bates was Meleager. He was not 
the man the village would have chosen, nor indeed had he any great 
ambition to carry on to a public stage his domestic situation. He 
stands there, moustache drooping, rather tired. His lines are 
appropriate: 

“ For the flesh of my body is molten, the limbs of it molten 

as lead.” 
There is a scuffle in the wings, a heavy tread, and, then, there 
stands Mrs. Bates, breathing deeply and perspiring freely from the 
effort of getting out of the Second Messenger’s costume in time, 
She braces herself, glares at the vicar’s wife, and speaks: 
“O thy luminous face, 
Thine imperious eyes! ™ 

The vicar’s wife, who has already had one attack of the vapours 

after Mrs. Bates had roared at her: 
“ Being mixed and made one through desire 

With Enipeus and all her hair 

Made moist with his mouth, and her breast 

Filled full of the foam of the river.” 
quietly subsides under the seat—and then the bubble bursts, the 
dream fades. It is just a book which no one wanted, even for two 
shillings. It had to go for one. Only a few names. No more. 
But Mrs. Bates. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is with appreciation, but with some perplexity, that I have 
been reading the articles and letters recently devoted to the 
subject of Carlton House Terrace. My appreciation has 

been aroused by this proof that there are so many worthy citizens 
of London who take an alert and combative interest in its 
architecture. It is to people like Lord Rosse and the Georgian 
Group that we largely owe the preservation of the Regent’s Park 
Terraces ; one’s only regret is that they were not there to enter 
battle at the time when the Adelphi or the Quadrant was 
tumbled down. We are, I well know, not an urban-minded race ; 
we prefer grass and trees to buildings ; and our parks, I readily 
admit, are without equal in the world. Yet it does seem strange 
to me that a civilised community such as ours should until now 
have been so indifferent to the appearance of our capital city ; 
and that we should quite recently have allowed Berkeley and 
St. James’s Squares to be degraded into a jumble of buildings that 
possess neither congruity nor meaning. ‘The sociologist will 
argue that the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century styles for 
London architecture were expressive of the needs of an economic 
order that has now disappeared ; and that it is fitting that trade 
should move westwards, even if that means that banks and estate- 
agents establish themselves in the mansions of Mayfair. Yet 
need these changes and movements be accompanied by complete 
devastation? After all, the Place Vendéme has also been 
entirely commercialised ; yet it still retains the majesty, and some 
even of the elegance, of its original function and design. Yet 
even when it becomes essential for us to remove an ancient 
building that has ceased, as the bureaucrats say, to serve a useful 
purpose, we might at least endeavour to impose some symmetry 
of design upon its successors. Can any Englishman hide his 
blushes when he introduces a foreigner to Parliament and 
Trafalgar Squares ? Or is it that we do not notice? I can 
certainly recall the editor of a great London newspaper express- 
ing surprise when I told him that Trafalgar Square wasn’t one. 
He had never noticed its asymmetry. 
* * 7 . 

Yet the pleasure afforded me by the chorus of protests that 
has arisen around Carlton House Terrace is dimmed by the per- 
plexity aroused by so many noble voices shouting different things. 
] had always been taught that if one possesses a good case it is 
a mistake to spoil that case by adducing too many arguments 
in jts favour. It is even more of a mistake to accompany good 
arguments by a flock of bad ones, since credit, dignity and con- 
vietion are thereby impaired. I have been shocked, for instance, 
to find so many ardent critics of M. Louis de Soissons’s design 
asserting that, if these alterations are persisted in, the beautiful 
sky-line of Nash’s composition will be destroyed. Surely that is 
nonsense, and for three. reasons. That sky-line was already 
ruined when Sir Reginald Blomfield was permitted to erect the 
Pinchin Johnson, building in Carlton Gardens. It is difficult, in 
any case, even in February, to get a clear view of the sky-line, 
since so many sturdy trees intervene. And in the third place, 
even when one does catch a glimpse of the sky-line, one finds 
that it is an ugly sky-line, a monstrous, debilitated sky-line ; in 
fact, not a sky-line at all, but a row of attics dominated by all 
manner of chimney-pots and cowls,; Again, there are few people 
who would really defend the northr-elevations of Nash’s terrace. 
If you look to the east,.your eye meets a jumbled mews sur- 
mounted by a small and very ugly section of the Nelson Column. 
If one looks to the west, the prospect is equally confused. I 
doubt whether there is anything at all to be said for preserving 
Nash’s northern elevation. 

* . * * 

I understand, however, that-the design will entail moving the 
northern frontage of Carlton House Terrace several feet in the 
direction of Pall Mall, and that the road is also to be widened. 
This will produce consequences abhorrent to any true London 


heart. It will mean that the happy southern windows of the 
Pall Mall clubs will be darkened by a mass of official masonry 
It will mean that a slice will be cut off from the neat little garden 
now owned by the Crown Estates Paving Commission. Even 
more horribly, it will mean the destruction (“ wanton destruc. 
tion ” is the expression used) of no less than three thriving trees, 
And what will the Crown Estates Paving Commission (if they 
have been apprised of this threat) say to such depredations? ] 
should advise them, if they intend to protest, to confine their 
argument to the three trees. Nobody cares whether club-rooms 
are darkened or a strip of lawn cut off ; but they do care about 
trees. I should, in fact, advise all those who wish to prevent the 
consummation of this project not to say too much about the 
north frontage. They can have some fun, if they like, with the 
ramp that will burrow under the statue of King Edward VII, 
and even, it seems, under the Duke of York’s Column itself. But, 
on the whole, the allies of Nash and the opponents of Soissons 
would be well advised to keep off the north elevation. If that 
alone were in question, we should all, I suppose, be perfectly 
pleased to see a clean clear cleavage effected, ending east and 
west in solid blocks of office windows. Only neurotics or club- 
men need object to that. 
* * * 

Nash’s great swagger composition fronting the Mall is wholly 
different ; it would assuredly be a misfortune if that were either 
destroyed or distorted beyond all meaning. Yet the opponents 
of the new scheme ought, | suggest, to concentrate their attack 
on the central position of the enemy and not waste their energies 
in flanking forays. One of the main points to be admitted is 
that, whatever Mr. Betjeman may say, one does not see the whole 
of Nash’s composition, since it is obscured, or at least interrupted, 
by trees. When once the plane-trees that line the avenue have 
reached adult age they will create a high green hedge or barrier 
screening the Nash frontage from every casual glance. Even 
today the best spot from where to appreciate Nash’s intention is 
from the bottom of the Duke of York’s steps ; by looking to 
the right and left after leaving the steps one does obtain a 
magnificent perspective of Nash’s Corinthian columns. Yet, as 
Mr. Lutyens has pointed out, the additions to be made by M. de 
Soissons will be totally invisible from that aspect, since they are 
set back as many as 78 feet from the line of the main colonnade. 
Mr. Alfred Bossom retorts that nobody ever looks at the middle 
of buildings ; it is their summits that attract the admiration of 
man. That is true of New York; it is not true of London; 
always ‘some tree intervenes. I do not think, therefore, that a 
very good argument can be based on the examination of what 
one will see from where. The good, the overwhelming, argument 
is that you cannot, without falsification, change the whole pro- 
portions of an existing building. You may succeed with ingenuity 
in preserving the actual fabric of Nash’s frontage ; but if at the 
same time you attach to it huge rectangles for bureaucrats, you 
are altering the whole meaning and intention and perpetrating an 
architectural sham. _ It is this great yellow lie splashed across the 
face of London that all men should resist. 

* * * - 

In any case, the Foreign Office should be ashamed of itself 
for proliferating in this manner. When I was a lad that august 
institution possessed no more than seven or eight Departments ; 
now as many as fifty have been pupped. If the Foreign Office 
desires to house under one great roof its numerous pro- 
geny—its branches and its grades, its research officers, papert- 
keepers, communication departments, personnel departments and 
similar enormities—why not get busy with Parliament Square 
and erect a fine new building such as will be a credit to the 
hub of Empire and remove the shameful approach to West- 
minster Bridge ? There are so many streets and squares that 
demand destruction ; why choose our best ? 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«The Madwoman of Chaillot.” By Jean Giraudoux, English adapta- 


tion by Maurice Valency. (St. James's.) 


Tue Madwoman was a succés fou in New York ; and this country, 
which spends half its time grizzling because we see eye to eye with 
America (“subservience”) and the other half worrying itself to 
death because we don’t (“ split in the very corner-stone,” &c.), will 
have to decide whether or not to ratify the favourable transatlantic 
verdict. I, for one, find myself unable to do so. Even in an 
allegorical fantasy, which is more or less what this play is, there 
must be some basis of reality. Postulate, if you like, large oil 
deposits in the subsoil under Paris ; create, by all means, a com- 
bine of unscrupulous men who aim to exploit them and destroy 
the city in the process ; and oppose their full designs only with the 
wiles of a lunatic old lady. In this genre that will do for a plot. 
But in order to interest your audience in it you must relate, however 
distantly, what goes on on the stage to what goes on in the world ; 
and it does not seem to me that M. Giraudoux does this. His 
villainous financiers are taken, not from life, but from the expres- 
sionist drama of a bygone decade ; how often, how painfully often, 
have we seen them before, a stereotyped chorus intoning harshly 
in unison, with their black coats and umbrellas and cigars. The 
little people whose happiness they threaten have no life of their 
own; they are as wooden as skitiles, and serve much the same 
purpose. And the Madwoman? _ Effectively bedizened, Miss 
Martita Hunt, in a performance of great though rather restless 
virtuosity, does her utmost for the scatter-brained countess ; and 
a scene in which she entertains ‘three equally dotty contemporaries 
(among whom Miss Angela Baddeley particularly distinguishes 
herself) comes briefly to life before the action is once more sub- 
ordinated to the exigencies of allegory. But in the end the whole 
thing leaves us with a feeling of confused and rather aimless pre- 
tentiousness. This may be partly due to a pedestrian production, 
the pace and technique of which combine to suggest that what we 
see is, if not larger, certainly longer than life. 


“Man and Superman.” By Bernard Shaw. (New.) 


No dramatist tackled more themes, or bigger themes, than Shaw 
did. Some were more congruous to his genius and his outlook on 
life than others—war, for instance, is a subject which he really 
understood very little, and certainly much less well than he under- 
stood politics ; but a combination of instinct and expertise enabled 
him to get to the heart of matters which he apprehended only, so 
to speak, from a distance, so that, though we are often aware of 
partisanship and sometimes of superficiality, we never feel that we 
are in the presence of falsity, that Shaw has got hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. ; 

The only exception (to my mind) is his approach to sex. How 
well (though rather academically) he theorises about it, how skilfully 
presents the conflicts to which it gives rise! Yet his attitude to 
the thing itself is vitiated by a certain archness. His coquettes are 
really only kittens, and though we admire their darting and capri- 
cious grace, their tigerish pounces and their coy evasions, we are 
aware that they are only playing with a ball of wool. Shaw never 
tries to make sex dangerous or manages to make it real, and in this 
play, while Tanner talks about the Life Force and Ann Whitefield 
distributes nursery nicknames among her admirers, we are conscious 
of a void in their relationship which Shaw was not capable of filling. 

But this does not spoil our enjoyment of a stylish and enter- 
taining revival. Mr. John Clements is a very good Tanner, 
qualifying his impetuous assurance with a certain dryness which is 
most effective. Miss Kay Hammond’s Ann Whitefield has, among 
many other virtues, a very fetching urbanity, a quality of looking 
bland while being brazen; she gives a delightful and witty per- 
formance. Tavy’s prim chivalry is safe in the hands of Mr. Allan 
Cuthbertson, Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith is a good straightforward 
Roebuck Ramsden and Miss Peggy Simpson distinguishes herself 
as Tavy’s sister. The evening's pleasures are notably enhanced by 
Mr. Laurence Irving’s scenery, which is handsome in a very dis- 
criminating way. PETER FLEMING. 


“Gay’s the Word.” 


I WISHED, emerging from Ivor Novello’s new piece, that I had a 
shilling for every time Cicely Courtneidge had been called “* indomit- 
able It is hard to say: “Here she is again.” without adding: 


(Saville Theatre.) 


“ God bless her,” for hers is that sort of personality. Nothing has 
quenched that tomboy zest; sternly swaggering, she launches her 
pugnacious jokes and, supple as a wishbone, sings her intarissable 
songs, with occasional glimpses of a jolly, dimpled knee. “We 
have to eat,” pleads a long-unpaid employee in the second act. 
“ Really ? Why?” Miss Courtneidge shouts archly ; and several 
hundred people laugh. Drawing herself up to her full crouch, she 
marches into routine after routine, never flagging, sometimes flag- 
wagging, always with perfect audience-control. If I do not enjoy 
this, it is probably because I have memories of an aunt who did 
much the same thing at church socials. 


I think, anyway, that she respects her audiences too gladly and 
too much. Her homeliness, her busy strutting, her taut anxiety 
to please forbid me to count her a star. She does nothing unpredict- 
able ; you feel that if she came to tea, she would lend a hand with 
the washing-up. Now I happen to enjoy being amazed and dumb- 
founded by top-liners, and when they unbend to persuade me that 
they are just cheerful comrades I tend to go elsewhere. 


This is not to say that Miss Courtneidge does not fulfil a very 
important purpose. She makes the provincial feel at home in 
London ; and there is no doubt that the Saville Theatre will be a 
charabancs’ Mecca for many months to come. The plot deals with 
a retired musical-comedy star who, having robbed a shy young 
enthusiast of £500 in order to run her acting academy, then turns 
the loyal pinhead from a would-be actor into a chorus-boy. There 
is a lot of tiring by-play with gauche students ; but one must bear 
in mind that, though we know how subtly and deliciously’ funny 
acting schools can be, the provinces, with few exceptions, do not ; 
and it is to them that the fun is directed. In fact, it belatedly occurs 
to me that the whole thing really ought to be reviewed in the manner 
of a provincial evening paper: 

“Our Cicely has done it again, this time under the harness of 
Ivor Novello, not forgetting irrepressible Alan Melville, who wrote 
the lyrics. The star works indefatigably, pleasing her many admirers. 
Thorley Walters (new to me) wins well-merited applause as the * young 
man,’ being especially uproarious when he pronounces ‘ four virgins’ 
as ‘four vermin.’ Smuggling, auctioneering, tuneful songs and cos- 
tumes combine in a spectacle to delight eye and ear, in which our 
dwn ‘Lizbeth’ Webb figures largely.” 


There is a buoyant romantic number called “A Matter of 
Minutes,” and a macabre quartet of Alan Melville’s about the 
agonies of teaching people to act. KEN TYNAN. 
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A Walk in the Sun.” (Plaza.) “Rocky Mountain.” (Warner.) 
“ Pool of London.” (Odeony) 


Wr is with some trepidation that I recommend to you yet another 
‘American war picture, for heaven knows you must be tired of the 
blood and thunder, those long philosophisings in the landing-barge, 
the hideous noise and terror of the beach, the inevitable snapping 
of somebody's nerve, the shallow pools of sentimentality. Sick 
and tired of it all are we, and longing, now that history is so swift 
to repeat itself, to bury our sad escapist heads in the sand and to 
have no part of it. 

Nevertheless, though the familiar ingredients are all there—the 
Jone platoon, the cracking sergeant, the jest, the dead hand pointing 
upward—A Walk in the Sun has a particular cachet in that it is 
directed by Mr. Lewis Milestone, director of All Quiet on the 
Western Front. The years between the films have not robbed Mr. 
Milestone of his cunning, neither have they altered his style. He 
is still enamoured of sharply defined contrasts—sudden noise, sudden 
quiet, darkness and light—and he still finds room for the little 
beauty in the big desolation—last time it was a butterfly ; this time 
it is a leaf—to which man turns for comfort in his anguish. He 
takes a group of impossibly introspective, clean-spoken and un- 
licentious soldiers, played by Messrs. Dana Andrews, Richard Conte, 
Herbert Rudley, George Tyne and many others, and by a stroke of 
genius gives them a plausible coating of earthiness, so that they 
seem both human and divine, a curious mixture of symbol and salt. 
The result is disturbing and entirely gripping. This is a film which 
should be seen, however viotently the soul recoils from the bomb 
and the bazooka, for on it is photographed the hand of a master. 

* * * * 
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This cannot be said of Rocky Mountain or Pool of London, but 
both are good exciting films. The former stars Mr. Errol Flynn 
as a Confederate Captain hiding in enemy territory with a small 
patrol, who, by chivalrously winkling Miss Patrice Wymore from 
a coach attacked by redskins, exposes his position. The fact that 
Miss Wymore has a fiancé on the opposite side and remains frue to 
him adds a shower of freshness to fairly corny situations, and 
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when Mr. Flynn rides to his death courageous but unkissed, one 


can scarce forbear to weep tears of gratitude. 
a « . 7 


23, 


Pool of London comes from Ealing Studios and stars Mr. Bonar 
Colleano, a coloured actor Mr. Earl Cameron, Tower Bridge, ships, 
cranes, the River Police and, for brief moments, the Misses Renée 
Asherson, Susan Shaw and Moira Lister. It is directed by Mr, 
Basil Dearden, who has, with an adroit professional hand, poured 
this pot-pourri of crime, love and the colour problem into a sort 
of documentary rose-bowl. The odour is quite pleasant and very 
fashionable. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 


THE concert of modern Scandinavian chamber music which the 
London Contemporary Music Centre organised on February 20th 
was not immediately inviting, even in prospect. But on the prin- 
ciple enunciated in Sir Arnold Bax’s autobiography—* anything once 
except incest and folk-dancing "—I went to make the acquaintance 
of nine new Nordic composers. 

There were three Swedes, three Danes and three Norwegians ; and 
their works included pianoforte solos, sonatas for solo flute and 
clarinet with pianoforte, trios of different descriptions and a duo 
for flute and viola. Idioms varied. The Swedes for the most part 
favoured a “ busy,” highly-figured style, whose many notes could 
not conceal their poverty of imagination. The Danes looked more 
openly southward, towards Berlin or Paris ; and of the Norwegians 
only one, Harald Saeverud, had plainly turned for inspiration to 
his country’s folk-songs, writing pleasant Slatter which suggested 
a modernisation of the wistful little tunes we know from Grieg 
or Delius. 

These three pianoforte pieces, played by Frank Merrick, provided 
the only glimpse of.personality in the whole programme of twenty- 
two movements. It would be hard to imagine more unsignificant 
music. Not that the composers were inefficient or inept ; they simply 
lacked, one and all, the gift of creating memorable or vital melodic 
lines, well-shaped phrases and interesting combinations, harmonic 
or sonorous. Perhaps their root deficiency, as a body, was one of 
sensuality. The music was neat and aseptic, or grandiose and dry, 
or simple and “ wet "—but it never seemed to contain any blood 
in its veins. It communicated precisely nothing, no excitement of 
head, heart or nerves; and at the end of the evening I felt that I 
had been looking through a book of abstract wallpaper designs by 
a batch of blameless and wholly uninteresting students. 

* * a 7 

If these composers are indeed representative of Scandinavia, it 
is as well that we should know it ; and, as so often, we should be 
grateful to the London Contemporary Music Centre for giving us 
music that we should never otherwise hear. But I noticed that 
many of the most loyal supporters of these concerts were absent, 
including members of the committee, and it is a bad sign if those 
that plan the menu cannot face the meal. 

* * * * 

The London Opera Club, which generally puts on very short 
operas at the Fortune Theatre, on February 19th put on a very 
long one, A. Scarlatti’s // Trionfo dell’'Onore. Geoffrey Dunn's 
translation was most apt and entertaining, and frequent verbal 
felicities helped the audience through the somewhat tedious intrigues 
of a plot which, in eighteenth-century Naples, was certainly 
secondary in importance to the incidental gagging and by-play of 
the actors. There was some charming music, but very little of it so 
charming to modern ears that one welcomed the prospect of every 
aria repeating da capo. 

April Cantelo sang Doralice in a cool and remarkably small 
voice, and Marjorie Thomas’s passionate Leonora was the musical 
highlight of the piece. David Price and Max Worthley were their 
properly fatuous followers and Rose Hili a most efficient soubrette. 
Of the “ character ” parts, Jan van der Gucht's lecherous and grasp- 
ing old Flaminio was outstanding ; and Dorothy d’Orsay and Philip 
Hattey continued the Neapolitan tradition of caricature in their 
respective studies of an amorous old maid and a boasting bom- 
bardier. Very great pains had been taken with the production, and 
Geoffrey Dunn’s attempt to distract the audience's attention from 
the ritornellos and da capo reveats was probably justified in a 
modern revival. But perhaps // Trionfo dell'Onore would be most 
successful in a historically faithful production, with plenty of back- 
chat between the stage and the pit and the sort of stage “ business” 
that went on in Naples—though that might mean playing before a 
specially invited audience and paying large sums in hush-money 
to vigilantes and common informers MARTIN COOPER. 
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Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously 





into the iron and steel pipes of many industrial water 
systems. This corrosion is a trouble-maker which brings dis- 


location of work and high maintenance costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium 


Metaphosphate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold Treatment will halt corrosion and 
banish the troubles that arise from it. A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure—a cure 


which our technical department will be pleased to discuss with you. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 51 
Report by Hilary Brett-Smith 


A prize of £5 was offered for an excerpt from Herr Baedeker's 
description of one of the following: Xanadu, Valhalla, Perfidious 
Albion, Avalon. 

This was wonderful escapist reading: no browsing in the original 
handbooks could have taken me so far-so fast, yet here was all the 
familiar pleasure of the exotic and the exact, seldom so nicely 
compounded since Defoe laid down his pen. Who would not use 
his travelling allowance (taken out in taels, ducats or moidores) to 
visit a Valhalla “ whose inhabitants have long been noted for their 
immortality * (William Spafford), one “ unrivalled for its sporting 
facilities ; favoured as a residence by retired military men and 
enjoying the patronage of H.M. King Odin and the Court. ... 
Combats (open to residents) held daily. Treatment (gratis, evenings 
7-9) may be procured in the Great Hall and has been found 
efficacious in such complaints as lopped-off limbs” (Janet K. B. 
Macpherson). There is something worth investigating, too, in 
Wilfrid Robinson’s Albion where “the summer (wet) season is 
preferred by most travellers to the winter (wet) season.” And 
what about Avalon, meteorologically unique, with “ rainfall nil and 
flora prolific " (W. M. Mathieson) ? 

But Xanadu was far the most popular resort, and so consistent, on 
the whole, were the accounts that I could have drawn a plan incor- 
porating the main streets and hostelries as well as the adjacent 
pleasure-grounds. I particularly like Mary T. Rees’ Hotel Morpheus 
(beds good) ; the Pension Coleridge, unpretending but clean (several 
entries) and R. J. Hirst’s whole topography, including “the main 
street, Via Demonio Amante, the Ristorante Ragazza Abyssiniana 
(good but expensive) ; Hotels: Villa Kubla, de luxe (100 beds) ; and, 
less pretentious but well spoken of, Albergo Rocce Danzante (10 
beds).” Anthony Mann made an impressive approach—* Entering 
by *West Gate, with quaint remains of maJefactors above”; so 
did Timothy Smiley: “ The country is entered by the route estab- 
lished in the past by traffickers in opium. . . . Return via Porlock.” 
Recent explorations by Dr. Livingston (Lowes) received some atten- 
tion. Milk of Paradise was identified as anything from XXX to 
Imperial Tokay. 

My only hope, with so much entertaining material, was to strike 
a fair balance between stylistic accuracy and surprise value. Sir 
G. Thomas and R. Kennard Davis, for instance, really came too 
near their original for good parody, though they read very well. 
Therefore I recommend a prize of £1 10s. each to the Reverend 
J. S. MacArthur, R. J. P. Hewison and the Reverend A. Whigham 
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Price. Cinna nearly rang the bell and should have a consolation 
prize of 10s. 
PRIZES 
(THe Rev. J. S. MACARTHUR) 
XANADU 


Route: See Peking. Thence by time machine (twice daily), or magic 
carpet (service liable to interruption and not recommended to those subject 
to air-sickness) 

Horets: Kubla Khan Palace. Caravanserai-Pension Abora. 


* SJ heur 
thevei 0 new 
ORIENT LINER 
coming tn. Nay 


ORION sails 22 MAR. 1951 
ORCADES sails 5 APR. 1951 








ORONSAY sails maiden voyage 
16 MAY 1951 


ORIENT LINE“ 
TO AUSTRALIA 


For particulars apply to:— 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


ORONTES sails 24 MAY 1951 


elephone: TRA 7141 or Agents 
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The stately Pleasure Dome will attract the archaeologically-minded 
tourist. Others will be content with a visit to the celebrated Juggling 
Fountain and ice cave (warm wraps advisable) situated in its extensive 
grounds. 

A pleasant excursion can be made to the justly-renowned Gorges of 
Alph (5 miles; half-hourly bus service), but exploration of the vast 
caves (dimensions as yet unascertained) should not be undertaken without 
an experienced guide who can be engaged at the official Xanatours 
Agency in the city. The picturesque figures who offer their services on 
the spot should be given a wide berth. At best they are unreliable and 
may prove to be members of the sinister Ancestral Voices organisation, 

The gastronomically-adventurous will wish to sample the traditional 
Milk of Paradise. This delicacy resembles well-matured yoghourt with 
a strong flavour of garlic and aniseed that lingers long on the palate, 

Visitors from Great Britain and Northern Ireland desiring to stock 
their wardrobes with the famous thick pants woven from the fleeces of 
pure-bred Cathay unicorns should bear iff mind that on their return 
they will be charged heavy customs duty plus purchase tax on these 
articles. 

(R. J. P. Hewson) 
PERFIDE ALBION 

This country, a favourite of nineteenth-century continental , politicians, 
is well known to modern Russians, though they, as customary, have 
changed the name. It offers great scope to the hardy traveller if 
approached with caution. 

SITUATION: Europe is in easy reach, but it is never quite in reach 
of Europe, from which it is separated by a gulf of misunderstanding. 
The climate is dull, the atmosphere being inspissated with fogs of 
hypocrisy and the smoke associated with industrial wealth. Hence the 
prevalent complaints of phlegme Britannique, sang-froid, spleen and cant, 

INHABITANTS, LANGUAGE, ETC.: The inhabitants are mainly milords 
(usually crafty diplomats), jockeys, sportsmen, misses (often secret 
service agents) and *London Policemen (may be addressed at any time). 
The language is particularly difficult since all have the deceptive habit 
of meaning what they say (though most are incapable of saying what 
they mean). 

Customs: Barbarous and incomprehensible, as also cuisine, which 
consists of beefsteak, roastbeef, whiskysoda and porto (taken after 
meals!). 

INSTITUTIONS: All should visit the country’s seat of power, the *Bank 
of England. Worthy of attention are the renowned *Parliamentary 
Institutions, an imposing row of Gothic buildings bordering the Thames, 
The *Civil Service is also noteworthy, being, with characteristic perfidy, 
almost eponymous and quite incorruptible. 

(Rev. A. WHIGHAM PRICE) 
XANADU 

Arrival: Station des réves (Pl. A.5) used by all trains from Never- 
Never Land to Erewhon: a romantic edifice, built early 19C. 

Hore ts (not altogether up-to-date): Hotel Romantique (Rue Words- 
worth: Pl. B.7), R. 4-5, B. 14, déj. 34. Hotel Propos des Tables (Place 
Coleridge), terms as above. 

CaFE-RESTAURANT: “Les Ballades Lyriques (built 
traveller may hear the common speech of the people. Visitors should 
be on their guard against drinking the local wines (esp. “Lait du 
Paradis”) which are inclined to be heady, and may induce nightmares. 

Xanadu (2,000 ft.) or in Freudian 7d, lies on the R. Alph. A dull 
town, in spite of its romantic name and aspect, it is today practically 
uninhabited: but during the 19C. it was a favourite place of resort, 
especially with the English. Many visitors were formerly attracted by 
the **Pleasure-Dome (Pl. F.4: now renamed “Fundrome and 
Sportarium ”) which occupies ten square miles along the river bank, at 
the point where the Alph enters subterranean caves, the exact length 
and height of which have so far proved unascertainable by scientists. 

This quaint and notable set of buildings, whose construction local 
legend attributes to Kubla Khan (1216-1294), was in reality the work 
of a mad Englishman, S. T. Coleridge, who claimed fantastically to have 
erected them in a single night while in a state of coma (second decade 
of the 19C.). The *wall¢ and *towers (key from lodge: 1 fr.) are worth 
inspection, as is the earliest refrigeration plant in Europe, housed in a 
series of caves. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 54 
Set by Owen Tweedy 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for not more 
than twelve lines of the National Anthem of one of the following 
States: Erewhon, Ruritania, Lilliput. 

Entries must: be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than March 7th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 16th. 
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The influence of TI in light engineering is 
world wide. The 49 British TI factories 
manufacture a range of products which 
include precision steel tubes — bicycles 


and their components—aluminium sheet, 





strip, extrusions and tubes —electrical appli- 
ances and accessories — high pressure cylinders 


—cold rolled metal sections—tubular furniture— 


gland packings and paint. As direct exports, TI sent overseas 
last year goods valued at over £14,000,000. Also great 
quantities of TI products went abroad as parts of finished 
articles made by many British industries. At home and 
abroad industry in general, and millions of people, rely on TI's 


engineering skill, sound craftsmanship and long experience, 


“7.1.'S 49 FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT, 


AND A: ENORMOUSLY REDUCED COST. 





So much lighting to-day seems to be ° . 
installed without regard to the true An Exclusive Design 
objects of good lighting—comfortable — 

vision and preservation of sight. 
The ideal form of illumination should 16" diameter 
be that which is GLARELESS, 
SHADOWLESS, and EVENLY DIS- up to 
TRIBUTED, and since all artificial 200 watt 
light is more or less harmful, let 
us use no more than is necessary 
for good clear vision. G.V.D. 
specialise in producing this form of 
lighting, and doing so in the most 
efficient, effective and economical 
manner, sometimes saving as much 
as 75-80 per cent. in current, bulb 
renewals and maintenance costs. G.V.D. 1580 






up to 
500 watt 





18" diameter 





The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of 
the G.V.D. System. A fitting such as this could light a room 
perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area and up to about 9 ft. 
6 in. high, at a cost of only £7.10.0, and the larger size will light up 
to 500 or 600 square feet at the low cost of £12.0.0, enabling you 
to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. This fitting 
would make a most acceptable present. 


“WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING ** 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the 
G.V.D, LIGHTING SYSTEM :— 

‘War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London County Council; 
National Dock Labour Board ; London Chamber of Commerce ; Savoy 
Chapel ; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd.; De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. ; 
Express Dairy Co. Ltd.; Liverpool University; Magdalene College, 
Cambridge; Cheltenham College; Hereford Cathedral School; the New 
Birkbeck College ; Cerebos Ltd.; Spirella House; Shipbuilding Conference, 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b, Torrington Square, London, W.C.1. 
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All sorts and conditions of men 


Amongst people of all classes and every kind of occu- 
pation, ‘banking with the Westminster’ is becoming 
more and more a normal feature of everyday life. 
The Westminster Bank gives the same friendly-atten- 
tion and personal consideration to all its customers, 
without regard to occupation or income; it welcomes 
the craftsman and the housewife no iess than the pro- 
fessional man and the business woman. If you would 
like to make use of this personal banking service the 
Manager of your local branch will be glad to help you. 








__- WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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LETTERS TO 


The Case of Mr. Messer 


Sir,—The letters of Dr. E. C. Warner and Brigadier Skentelbery throw 
into relief issues that go deeper even than the fate of the Kingston 
Victoria and similar general practitioner hospitals. When the matter 
was quite properly raised on adjournment by the Member for Kingston- 
on-Thames, Mr. Fred Messer intervened in the debate to warn the 
Minister that if he granted an independent and impartial inquiry he 
would have trouble from one end of the country to the other. 

It is a commendable and invariable custom for M.P.s who have 
a financial interest in any subject under discussion in the House to 
disclose their interest at the beginning of their speech. A new and not 
wholly desirable practice appears to be growing up of appointing 
Members of Parliament to responsible posts in the nationalised services. 
Mr. Messer holds two important positions in the National Health 
Service. He is chairman of the Central Health Services Council and 
chairman of a Regional Hospital Board, These are not paid appoint- 
ments, but they carry with them power and influence which many would 
regard as no less covetable attributes than monetary remuneration. There 
was no obligation on Mr. Messer to remind the House that he had this 
interest in pleading with the Minister “to let the Regional Hospital 
Boards get on with their job.” 

If the practice of appointing Members of Parliament to influential 
posts within the gift of Ministers is to continue, it should surely become 
a point of honour with such Members to make it clear, when they take 
part in a debate, that they are speaking with a vested interest in support- 
ing or defending the Minister. But is it desirable that such a practice 
should continue ? Is it either seemly or expedient that those who are 
elected to represent collectively the interests of the community at large 
should hold even offices of no profit under the Crown by virtue of 
which they are stopped from criticising on their constituents’ behalf a 
national service or a nationalised industry? I hesitate to employ an 
overworked terminology, but, if ever the term “ undemocratic” was 
justifiable, it would surely be applicable here.—Yours, &c., 

Authors Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. Davip STELLING. 


The Efficient Use of Fuel 


Sir,—May I make certain comments on the letter from Mr. James 
Fishwick which was published in the Spectator of February 9th? It is 
true that the vast majority of domestic heating appliances are extremely 
inefficient, but there are modern designs on the market which show an 
efficiency of nearer fifty per cent. This represents a considerable improve- 
ment on the figure quoted by Mr. Fishwick, which, unfortunately, is 
correct. The problem is really a matter of whether private householders 
would be willing to pay for up-to-date equipment, even if the necessary 
supply could be obtained. 

It seems, though, that an equally important aspect of the question 
of wastage of coa! is the matter of power-generation. The consumption 
of coal in industria! power-plants and for central-heating purposes 
amounts to more than forty million tons a year, while the consumption 
figure of the British Electricity Authority approaches twenty million tons. 
With steam boiler-plant, which is properly designed and supervised, the 
efficiency is very high, perhaps up to eighty-five per cent., but the wastage 
occurs through vast quantities of latent heat in the steam being dissi- 
pated in cooling-towers and rivers. In the case of public generating 
stations these losses are largely unavoidable at the present time. 

In favourable circumstances—and these frequently exist—this heat can 
be usefully employed for drying or heating purposes by installing private 
power-plant. The engine or turbine acts as a reducing valve, and the 
consumption of coal for both power and heating will not exceed by 
more than ten per cent. the requirement for heating only. It is the 
policy of the Government at the present time to encourage schemes for 
the installation of private generating plant, and the concessions which 
were made in 1948 were quite recently extended to cover the period 
until March 3ist, 1956. Modern mechgnical stoking equipment should 
ensure smokeless combustion.—Yours haithfully, Joun Fox. 


Hove. 


Ann Calcut and Others 


Sirn,—Warren Postbridge in Ann Calcut and Others seemingly overlooks 
the explanation, quite common. today, that the withering of the fig-tree 
was an “acted parable ” involving the use of Jesus's supernatural powers. 
}t demonstrated the ultimate fate of a Jerusalem which had no fruit for 
its God when He came 


Echoes of the same thought are in Jesus's 
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“If they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?” It is not out of keeping with His character to use a fig-tree to 
demonstrate this fact any more than to lay about on cattle with a whip 
to act another parable dieu the Temple. 

C. S. Lewis puts up a very good case against his contention (which 
he shares with Emerson.and Matthew Arnold) that the Gospel without 
miracles is still the Gospel. If Jesus does “what I see my Father 
doing,” there is point in demonstrating that God is master of storms 
and considers a man’s sanity worth more than 2,000 pigs. And as 
C. S, Lewis says: “No tree died in Palestine that or any year, except 
because God did, or ceased*to do something to it.”—Yours faithfully, 

21 Lathbury Road, Oxford. R. Kissack, 


St. David’s College, Lampeter 


Sir,—The remarks of Janus on the recent action brought by St. David's 
College, Lampeter, against the Ministry of Education, prompt me to give 
some further information about this College. A former Lord Chief 
Justice called Lampeter a “University in Petto.” Its responsions, 
moderations and final examinations are conducted by examiners 
appointed by the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge in such 
a way that the number of examiners from each of these universities 
is equal, The standard of the pass degree is equal to that of the pass 
degree at Oxford and Cambridge. The College was the first to be 
admitted as an affiliated College to the University of Oxford. A man 
who takes an honours degree at Lampeter may take an honours degree 
at Oxford or Cambridge after only two years’ residence at the university 
and the passing of only the final examination. } 

The College looks like one of the smaller Oxford or Cambridge 
colleges transported to a small market town. It has its chapel, hall, 
library, buttery (which used to supply, among other things, excellent 
ale), its scouts, its pleasant quadrangle and comfortable rooms for 
undergraduates. The B.A. gown is similar to the Oxford one; and 
the B.A. hood is similar to the Cambridge one, except that the Lampeter 
B.A. hood has ermine for its fur.—Yours faithfully, BULLDOG. 


Railway Wages 


Sir,—Regarding your editorial note Reason for Railwaymen. Truth 
is undoubtedly relative, and however basically true your note may be, 
another truth, still more basic, stands out a mile—that a railwayman 
and his wife, in these times of rapidly increasing prices, cannot pay their 
way on £4 16s. per week. This figure is the wage of a porter (before 
deductions), and many porters have no opportunity of making extra 
through overtime. 1 myself am a porter-signalman earning £4 19s. per 
week. I have no chance of overtime, so with deductions for national 
insurance and income tax I take home exactly £4 13s. 1d. 

The railways may “ have lost £50 million in three years,” but it is a 
Strange system of accountancy that declares any sum less than the 
£36,000,000 due annually to compensate the ex-shareholders a_ loss 
—and a stranger system of morality that uses this fictitious “loss” as 
an excuse to refuse underpaid workers a living wage.—Yours, &c., 

Flaxmere, Norley, via Warrington, Cheshire. Joun R. Homes. 


Britain’s Peace-Aims 


Sir,—Your article, Britain's Peace-Aims, inspired by the Archdeacon of 
London’s address, conforms to your usual high standard of clear- 
sightedness, and on the whole would certainly be the type of pledge to 
relieve the country of some of its doubts. But one cannot reasonably 
include the paragraph which states that Britain is pledged to resist aggres- 
sion “and equally pledged morally not to continue armed resistance 
beyond the point at which its original object has been attained”; and 
if one does include it, then it is no easy task to reconcile it with the 
view that there has been no deviation from essential principles in British 
foreign policy. For according to the above principle, Britain morally 
should not accept any fighting beyond the 38th Parallel in Korea as 
constituting “ resistancé” ; for resistance of that sort is essentially defiant 
of such a principle. If Britain at the time had been more outspoken in 
the United Nations, and if that body had been quicker to appraise the 
situation and to realise that its aims and principles were being widened 
and extended by its commander in the field, then perhaps MacArthur, 
even in the flush of victory, could have been persuaded to return to South 
Korea. After all, it ig very doubtful whether the Chinese would have 
engaged in hostilities under these circumstances, and the aims of the 
United Nations would have been achieved. Nothing can be done about 
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248 THE SPECTATOR, 
that now, and I would admit that at the time it was very much an 
accomplished fact which faced the United Nations ; but Britain, ignoring 
principles, made no protest. 

Does it not seem, Sir, that some explanation is required on this impor- 
tant point before a convincing statement of the kind you advocate can 
be put before a thinking nation ?—Yours faithfully, J. P. Toomey. 

University Union, Manchester, 15. 

[Great Britain did demur to passing the 38th Parallel in the first 
instance, and the Prime Minister in the House of Commons last week 
made it clear that the Government was strongly opposed to crossing 
it again now. But Great Britain is only a single member of the United 
Nations, and no decisions could be taken there if no member were ever 
ready to compromise.—Eb., Spectator.| 


“The Gay Invalid” 


Sir,—In brief: Mr. Daubeny, as impresario, supervised and controlled 
the choice of title, the expenditure and the casting of The Gay Invalid. 
I quarrelled violently with his decisions on all three points, and naturally 
held him responsible for having made them. As Mr. Daubeny pertinently 
says: “Anyone who puts a play on to the stage is a fair target for 
arrows.” 

1 did not and would not gibe at A. E. Matthews, who is certainly “a 
wonderful veteran.” I merely find it a little cynical to cast veterans, 
however wonderful, as men in the prime of life. If I saw Mr. Daubeny 
riding through Peking and pointed out to him that his rickshaw boy 
was seventy-five years old, I cannot believe he would really reply: “ But 
he’s a wonderful old fellow! Such stamina! Giddap!” I think he 
would probably climb down—not at all a bad exercise for a young 
impresario. 

I have never met or had any dealings with Mr. Daubeny. The sugges- 
tion of “ remote spleen ” on my part is as unexpected as it is misguided. 
—Yours faithfully, KEN TYNAN. 


. . ” 
“Miss Julie 
Sir,—Lillian Browse implies that Miss Julie is an “Ibsen drama.” Is 
Strindberg ever to get the credit for anything in this country?—Yours 
faithfully, ByORN ARDIN. 
Whiteladies, R.G.S., Worcester. 


The Record of Dr. Clementis 


Sir,—Whilst in agreement with Mr. O. Pick about the deplorable part 
Dr. Clementis played in the Communist-led mutiny of Czech troops in 
Cheshire in 1941, I should like to add some details which may or may 
not have a bearing on the matter: 

1.—No Czech troops were stationed in Cheshire in 1941 ; 

2.—No mutiny of Czech troops in this country took place during that 
year or at any other time. 
~Yours faithfully, 

15 Austral Street S.E.11, 


K. N. Ruppert. 





“The Spectator,” February 22nd 1851 


THE BUDGET 

Ir you continue the Income Tax unmodified, what do you 
give us for it? That is the question which Sir Charles Wood 
was expected to answer, but which he fails to answer satis- 
factorily in his Budget. The character of the Budget is teasing 
littleness. Sir Charles has a little surplus; but to make it go 
further in purchasing a little credit here and a little credit there, 
he divides it into several pieces, not one of which is worth 
having. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has a surplus of 
nearly £2,500,000, which he disposes of in this way: about a 
million towards the reduction of the National Debt ; reduction 
of the Coffee-duty, the Foreign from 6d> per pound, the 
Colonial from 4d., both to the same level, 3d. (£176,000) ; 
reduction of the Timber-duty (£286,000); repeal of the duty 
on imported seeds (£30,000) ; reduction of the present Window- 
tax by one-third (£700,000), and commutation into a House- 
tax. He also proposes to transfer part of the cost of pauper 
lunatics (£150,000) to the Consolidated Fund. Sir Charles's 
financial reform may be said to go no further than a sort of 
tampering, which must tantalize everybody and satisfy nobody. 

A reduction of one-third in the Income Tax would have 
been valued by every taxpayer, whatever his political class. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue face of nature is as constantly expressive as the human countenance 
Sometimes, between our rich moments of attention to one or other 
item in the out-of-door world, we pause and contemplate the whole 
to realise that, except in particularly arid places, every acre of the 
countryside is in process of change, almost from day to day, working 
through a seasonal rhythm and additional phases caused by accident— 
the hand of man, storm, pest or invader. When a copse is cut, for 
example, the difference in the landscape is immediately noticed, By 
there is more than that, for the balance of plant and animal life has 
been changed, and instantly new chains of events are formed, whose 
effect upon the locality is unforeseen. 


February Fill-Dyke 

I cannot recall a winter when the ground has been so thoroughly 
saturated. The most carefully drained lawns and meadows are now 
sodden, and even hill“top grassland is water-logged. Ponds that have 
been dry for years are overflowing, and many of them are forming 
binaries. A small sand-pit below my ground has become a lake, and 
I have been out clearing the ditch down the lane that leads to it, 
Trying to persuade a turbulent flood to keep to an ordered course js 
like playing with politics. One has to get down into it, and to stir up 
much mud, that sticks! 

The miniature violence of the water in a flooded ditch creates 
incessant drama. One thing cannons against another, and is resented, 
with the result that an elaborate conflict between the most incongruous 
objects is maintained. At one spot, where the bed of the ditch drops 
with a twist to the left, a huge balloon of foam had formed. It seemed 
about to rise, so slightly was it poised on a raft of leaf-skeletons and 
twigs. The raft itself was alive, too, twitching and heaving in its tiny 
backwater. Its motion was imparted to the ball of foam above, which 
danced a tied-foot ballet elaborately counter-pointed to the rhythm of 
the stream rushing past the coign. 

What does this foam consist of? I suspect that the answer is nota 
simple one. I examined it, touched it and found it to be slightly sticky, 
like the white of egg beaten up into an aerated mass before being browned 
to adorn a pudding. There was almost a fungoid feeling about it, and 
this likeness was increased by its colour, a dirty, flesh hue, due no doubt 
to the element of iron in the Kentish water from which this foam-ball 
was an emanation. It played a grotesque part in the general dance, 
offering comic relief to the exquisite beauty of the ballet of a gnat- 
swarm, the first I have seen this year. I noted the date, February 12th, 
though of course gnats will appear out of thin air at any time of the 
winter, if the day be warm enough. 

Here again I was puzzled by the rhythm. of the gnats, hovering in 
hundreds over the ditch. Their movement appeared at first to be 
meaningless, chaotic. But gradually I began to see a pattern in it, a 
rise and fall, with regular swerves, almost as determined as the swing of 
the pendulum in a grandfather clock, It built up a wild syncopation 
above the murmur of the Water rushing beneath, coming back from 
time to time to the regular beat of the metre, but soaring away instantly. 

How still, by comparison, was the new green vegetation, first signs of 
spring, emerged here and there amé@ng the debris of the runnel beneath 
the hedge. I found a white violét, some primroses and celandines 
already in flower. Bunches of cresses made a boss of colour here and 
there, and everywhere along the plats of winter matting the wild 
geranium was in leaf, its frail stalk like a thread of red cotton. 


In the Garden 

In spite of the deluge, aconites and snowdrops are making a good 
show this Year. The snowdrop is a flower that delights in two ways ; first, 
as a symbol, secondly, in its detail, for it is perhaps the most delicately 
formed of all flowers. We see it starring the grass, and its purity and 
significant insignificance at once appeal as signs of hope and the tum 
of the year. Take up a bloom on its stalk, and see how hair-triggerly 
it is poised and joined. And note the little green markings on the inner 
three segments that alternate with the external ones. The effect of this 
decoration of bright green on the white surface is so clean, so demure, 
that one is reminded of some of the garments painted by early Italian 
masters in their pictures of the Holy Family. This comparison reminds 
me that the snowdrop is sometimes called “Tears of the Madonna.” 
But they are surely tears of joy, for the certitude in her heart. 

In defiance of the usual admonition never to sow in wet soil, I have 
put in-a row of spinach seed this week, and set glass above it. For 


people who love spinach (and who does not, when it is properly cooked 
for five minutes, with an addition of nutmeg, or a sprig of rosemary?) 
my folly will appear to be pardonable. Spinach, like peas, is all the 
more delectable for being early. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
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PLATINUM 


When the Spaniards conquered South 
America, they found the Indians making 
white gold. This was an alloy produced 
by mixing gold with grains of a grey un- 
tarnishable metal, now knownas platinum, 
a name given to it by the Spaniards from 
its resemblance to silver (plata). Platinum 
is gaining ground-as a favourite metal 
for jewellery because, like gold, it retains 
its lustre and does not rust or corrode. 
This resistance to atmospheric and 
chemical attack, combined with its high 
melting point and ability to 

promote chemical reactions, have 

made it a metal extremely 

valuable to modern industry. 

Alone or alloyed with other 


metals, platinum provides electrical con- 
tacts and scientific apparatus. Finally, it 
is so stable that it is chosen for making 
the standard weights and measures kept 
by the Board of Trade in London. 
Platinum is especially impoftant to the 
chemical industry, not only in laboratory 
apparatus, but as a “catalyst” — that 
is a substance which assists a chemical 
process without itself being altered. I.C.I. 
uses platinum in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, one of the most important 

chemical raw materials in the 

world, and in converting ammonia 

into the nitric acid which is used 


to manufacture fertilizers, explo- 


sives and many other substances. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Blessing or Curse? 


The Chinese in Southeast Asia. By Victor Purcell. 
University Press, 508.) 

THERE can rarely have been a more timely and yet less ephemeral 
work than this. At a time when the possibility of Chinese expansion 
in South-east Asia is one of the great political questions of the 
moment, there is clearly a need for the facts about the strong 
Chinese minorities which have long existed all over this area. Yet 
Dr. Purcell’s book is as far as it could be from the type which is 
usually produced to illustrate the background of an immediate 
political crisis. It is over seven hundred pages long, with thirty 
pages of bibliography and fifty-six of index. 

As the author says in the preface, it would have taken seven or 
eight years of research to produce a definitive study of this vastly 
intricate problem: and in seven or eight years it might have come 
too late. With the less than two years at his disposal Dr. Purcell 
had clearly to choose between a more or less superficial attempt to 
pass final judgement on the whole question and a collation of all 
the available facts with his own special knowledge of Malaya. He 
has done far the more valuable work in choosing the latter alter- 
native. Where he is reproducing other men’s views he has said so ; 
and where the views of other men conflict with his own he has been 
scrupulously fair in pointing out the discrepancy. It shows an 
uncommon modesty to. include in a work of this range and scholar- 
ship such footnotes as: “ This statement is questioned by an expert 
on Siam who read the passage in manuscript.” 

This continual attitude of fairness and suspended judgement, 
combined with the care which the author takes in questioning, for 
instance, the real meaning of population figures which have been 
quoted and requoted in general surveys, gives the book an authority 
which more pontifical works have lacked. It does not all make for 
easy reading, but there are enough easily read travel-books already. 
Dr. Purcell has set out to provide something different, the first 
serious attempt to compile the histories of a number of communities 
on whom the fate of South-east Asia may well depend. His method 
is historical, taking the Chinese in Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, 
Borneo, Indonesia and the Philippines in turn ; yet all the time he 
has in mind these minorities as they have developed today, and one 
of the most interesting sections of the book is the postscript which 
describes a journey through the area in 1950. 

One question runs through the book like a recurrent theme: Are 
the Chinese “the Jews (in a bad sense) of Asia,” as a Siamese 
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monarch called them? Are they a blessing or a curse to the 
countries they live in? Bloodsucking money-lenders or the sinews 
of trade? Dr. Purcell is able to show a marked similarity jn the 
comments made on them by foreigners over a wide range of years 
and space, and an almost equal degree of contradiction. It almost 
looks as if views of the Chinese depended on what part in the 
economic life of the country the viewer is anxious to play himself, 
Thus the Filipino accuses the Chinese of making a fortune out of 
monopolising retail trade, but when it is suggested that he go into 
retail trade himself he complains that he would have no change 
in competition with the Chinese, who work abominably long hours 
for a starvation wage. One thing which Dr. Purcell does seem to 
have established is that, by Oriental standards, the overseas Chinese 
have not been notably rapacious money-lenders. 

No one reading the book could fail to see that the author's 
sympathies are with the Chinese, but that is no bad thing. None 
but a sympathiser could hope to present the picture, and in the 
controversy, such as it is, between the overseas Chinese and the 
people among whom they live, the balance of literary advocacy hag 
long been against them. If this book does nothing else, it will make 
it easier for justice to be done. A. D. C. PeTerson, 


Two Famous Towns 


The Destruction and Resurrection of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
By Egon Caesar Conte Corti. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 253.) 


Count Corti is among those rather uncommon historians who 
have a happy gift of exposition, and who do not shrink from the 
arresting phrase and the dramatic manner for fear of having their 
scholarship called in question. The dust-wrapper tells us that he 
was a cavalry officer in the Austro-Hungarian Imperial Service until 
1918, and that he has written about Maxmilian (sic) of Mexico and 
other personages of the nineteenth century; also a History of 
Smoking. Here. in a book first published in Munich in 1940, much 
experience is joined to learning and knowledge, so that he is equally 
successful at making ancient Herculaneum and Pompeii come alive 
in their Graeco-Roman framework and at describing the excitement 
that their rediscovery produced in the eighteenth-century courtiers 
of King Charles III, and—later—in the enthusiastic Queen Charlotte, 
youngest sister of Napoleon and wife of Joachim Murat. 

Three chapters tell the history of the two famous towns and of 
Vesuvius from the days of early Oscan settlements to the final 
catastrophic destruction of A.D. 79; the fourth outlines the history 
of Campania and the Neapolitan region right up to the establishment 
of the Spanish Bourbon Charles III as King of Naples and Sicily. 
After that follows a series of chapters telling of the fluctuations in 
the fortunes of the two sites, of enthusiasm here and indifference 
there ; and vivid descriptions hold the reader’s attention all the way 
through. But the author has not been well served by his translators. 
A reviewer who is already familiar with Count Corti’s original 
German volume must inevitably be sensitive to faulty translation, 
and there is unfortunately a lot of it; especially in the first half. 

The reader will be puzzled by “ phlogistic ” (p. 2) until he finds the 
Phliegraean Fields in the German. Greek temples did not have 
“ pictures ” of the gods, but statues ; Kult-Bild means a cult-statue 
(pp. 11, 82). “Hermes heads of the sculptors” (p. 28) means 
terminal busts, and a Halb-rund Theater means what it says—“a 
semicircular theatre” (p. 37)—but is translated as the very opposite, 
“ amphitheatre.” The barefoot friars come through (p. 101) as “ Dis- 
calced Augustines”; “castle” is used where one should read 
“ palace” (pp. 110, 174). Most of the faults as well as mispellings like 
“ Mycene,” “ Philodemous ” and “ stylo” for “ stylus ” spring from 
a lack of classical knowledge on the translators’ part. But what 
are we to think of some of the stranger ineptitudes ? “ Lotheringia” 
(pp. 99, 105) for Lorraine is ridiculous. King Charles III (in the 
German book p. 145) was fully occupied with his favourite pastimes 
(Lieblingsbeschdftigungen) of hunting and fishing. But our trans- 
lator will have it in the English book (p. 106) that he was “ fully 
occupied with /ove-affairs and with hunting and fishing ” (the italics 
are mine). 

Anyone familiar with textual criticism would discover that two 
translators have been at work upon the book, even if this were 
not stated on the verso of the title page. The 214 pages of text 
break evenly ; for at p. 108 one suspects that translator B has taken 
over. Anyhow the\gecond half is much better than the first ; and 
only gives us an occasional curiosity, like “scribacious’’ maa 
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LONDON 
THE CITY 


CLAUD GOLDING 


This noble memorial to the City’s greatness, its 
love of liberty, magnificence, traditions and bene- 
volence may well be one of the last works on its 
subject, for the ‘ progressives’ and standardizers 
seek to bring the City low. Mr. Golding has 
explored its every alley and court, is familiar with 
its pomp and ceremony. He writes, superbly, 





with affection and deep knowledge. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


15/- 


“THE COUNTY BOOKS 


series is doing a great service in explaining 
Britain to its inhabitants.”.—Eric Gillett 


WILTSHIRE 
EDITH OLIVIER 


All the qualities that made 
Edith Olivier one of the 
outstanding Englishwomen of 
her time are to be found in 
this living, vital portrait of 
the rural shire that was her 
home, her pride, the major 
interest of her life. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 15/- 
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How to Defeat Russia 


Major-General J. F. C. FULLER, c.s., .s.0. 


A brilliant essay by a man whose clarity of mind is perhaps 
without equal in the Western world.” 
1/- net 


The United States 


HERBERT AGAR 


1951 
NOW READY 


TRUTH. 


|“ This dramatic, eloquent, moving and brilliantly readable 


argument has a special timeliness for us and for the other 
nations of Europe. Learned, subtle, admirably stated.” 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


17 maps, 768 pp. 25/- net 


Ownership of Industry 


HARGREAVES PARKINSON 


| “* The picture presented is extremely interesting and the results 


are significant . . . worth every penny of the price to anyone 


with an interest in this highly . important field of 
inquiry.” Oscar R. Hobson (NEWS CHRONICLE). 
24 charts. 25/- net 


* 
Francois Mauriac 


THAT WHICH WAS LOST 
(with “The Dark Angels ’’) 
“One of the best novelists living . . . both stories possess 
that intensity of the emotions and senses which stamps every 
page with a kind of mastery.” 
C. P. Snow (SUNDAY TIMES). 
352 pp. 10/6 net 


7 
Herman Melville 
THE COMPLETE STORIES 
These fifteen stories have never before been collected in volume 


form. 


512 pp. 16/- net 


* 
Point Count Bidding 


CHARLES H. GOREN 
“* The book should be read by every player who wishes to improve 


his bidding standards.” 


4/6 net DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


33rd THOUSAND! 


Canasta in 20 Minutes 


HAROLD THORNE 1/3 net 
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(p. 114) for a fussy scribbler. If Carolines and Charlottes get a bit 
mixed up, this is understandable as there was quite a number of them 
in the Court of Naples. 

The English book has only forty-one pictures and plans as against 
eighty-two in the German, and one wonders on what principle the 
selections have been made. A second English edition—which is to 
be hoped for—might discard photographs of well-known statues, 
mosaics and corpses, substituting some of the unfamiliar pictures— 
old prints of Vesuvius erupting, ancient election-posters and shop- 
signs in Pompeii, the snack-bar at the street-corner and Stephanus’ 
Laundry. Fortunately there has been included the small oratory, 
with prie-dieu and the space for a cross let into the wall, discovered 
late in 1939, which is absolute evidence for the existence in 
Herculaneum of at least one devout Christian before the town was 
destroyed in A.D. 79. The picture of another recent find of equal 
interest has most unfortunately been omitted. In the so-called 
“ House of the Four Styles” in Pompeii there was discovered an 
exquisite ivory statuette of the Indian Love-goddess Lakshmi, naked, 
laden with ornaments and hieratically posed. The oldest by far 
and finest Indian work of art in ivory was traded all the way to the 
bay of Naples in the days of Tiberius or Nero, and only unearthed 
shortly before the last war. 

If I have been somewhat critical of the translation, this is because 
* would give the reader a few notes to pencil in the margins. It is 
an excellent book, which you will enjoy. And, if you have a chance 
to get the fourth German edition (1944), that, too, is to be recom- 
mended because of all the extra pictures. CHARLES SELTMAN. 


A Life of Wells 


By Vincent Brome. 


H. G. Wells. 


Mr. Brome’s book about Wells might conceivably have served a 
useful purpose because, as his publishers state on their dust-cover, 
this is the first full-length biography which has appeared since 
Wells's death in 1946. We already have, however, an excellent 
book about him by Mr. Anthony West, and have also his own 
fascinating Experiment in Autobiography. What is chiefly required 
now is a dispassionate biography which, without seeking to pass 
judgement on Wells, would make full use of as much of the 
hitherto unpublished literary material and correspondence as can 
at present be made available to the public. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Brome, who is only too eager to pass judgement on Wells, approving 
when he agrees with Mr. Brome, reproving when he does not, has 
no new material whatsoever to offer; his chief sources appear to 
be a more or less thorough reading of Wells’s works (though even 
these do not receive the critical analysis they deserve) and the 
kind of gossip, rumour and personal recollection which, being 
unsubstantiated and undocumented, merely dull the edge of 
curiosity. This is a pity, because Wells was a remarkable person 
and writer who did as muc¥ as anyone to produce that great change 
in the climate of opinion in this country which culminated in the 
General Election of 1945. But by that time Wells was writing that 
terrible confession of failure, Mind at the End of its Tether. 

In the absence of new material which might help us to understand 
better Wells’s chaotic character, Mr. Brome chiefly depends on a 
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The single book about the war which will 
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work of fiction by Miss Dorothy Richardson and his own essa 
in psychological analysis which, to one reader at least, appear 
defeat the purpose which they are presumably meant to se » 
Indeed, if one were to accept Mr. Brome’s account, one would a 
to believe that Wells was not one man but a multitude, and a 
Mr. Brome seems to take this explanation seriously, one js 
moments in doubt whom precisely he is writing about. Mr. Brome 
would have us believe that there were no less than nine Wellses— 
as if one had not been almost more than enough. There was 
Wells the Scientist, Wells the Artist, Wells the Weltverbesserer 
Wells the Lover (about whom Mr. Brome contrives to be both les; 
frank and even more embarrassing than Wells himself), Wells the 
Encylopaedist and what not; with an added and mysterious hint 
that somewhere in the darkest recesses of his being lurked yet 
another Wells who did not succeed in manifesting himself satis. 
factorily in any of his other réles. But since precisely the problem 
is how one man could succeed in being so many, Mr. Brome does 
not do much to enlighten us. Indeed, if one applied his methods 
of analysis I have no doubt whatever that one could transform 
let us say, Mr. Attlee himself (Prime Minister Attlee, Foreign 
Secretary Attlee, Social Worker Attlee, Major Attlee, and finally the 
Dark Attlee) into a bewildering chaos of conflicting personalities 
All this is unfortunate, because Mr. Brome may well have dis. 
couraged someone else from writing a book that would be well 
worth writing. Only it would have to make an attempt at a serious 
historical appreciation of Wells’s place amid the rapid social changes 
to which he so much contributed, and to do so it is not enough to 
identify him merely as a rebel against a Victorianism which, in 
Mr. Brome’s sense, never existed; rather, Wells was the most 
typical man of his period. One who did this might write an 
adequate biography of a man who, if not a great man or a great 
writer, came nearer to being both than most men of his time. 
Goronwy Rees 


Louisa Ramé 


Ouida. (Jarrolds. 16s.) 


How sad it is that Louisa Ramé—‘ Ouida” was her childish 
pronunciation of her own first name—should have become, for us 
and for her contemporaries, a stale Victorian joke. We think of 
her literary work in terms of its malapropisms, her character in 
terms of its eccentricities, forgetting that her books were original 
and often moving, and that few women have led such tormented 
and unhappy lives. “ You are writing a book about Ouida,” one 
can almost hear the party giggle. “What fun!” Mrs. Bigland 
must at first have shared or been influenced by that opinion; she 
sets out, not to make her heroine ridiculous, but to extract the 
greatest possible enjoyment from the ludicrous situations in which 
Quida was constantly involying herself. But as her life wore on 
and she became more and more of an outcast and a relic, lonely, 
in debt, harried by legal actions of her own initiation, surrounded 
by packs of dogs, ejected from one Tuscan hotel after another, 
boring her readers and insulting her publishers, so Mrs. Bigland 
feels that she can support the joke no longer. Her biography ends 
on a note of tenderness and sympathy which to me, at least, is more 
pleasing than the festoons of bright anecdotes which hang tinkling 
through the earlier pages. 

To Ouida life was never a joke. Even during her early triumphs 
in London she was féted without ever being adored, she was 
generous without ever evoking gratitude, and her novels, which 
she regarded as serious contributions to literature, were read by 
the aristocracy for their solecisms and by kitchen-maids for the 
insight they so inaccurately gave into love in high places. There 
is no clue in her letters to show whether she ever realised ‘ae 
reasons for her failure as a human-being. Why was it that she, 
who craved affection, was never loved? “ Because I was not born 
beautiful,” Ouida would have answered, “ and people were jealous 
of my success.” It was not that at all. It was because no woman 
can ever have had so small a gift for intimacy. A tigress with 
manicured nails is not an easy companion on a sofa. ‘ 

Her chosen lovers edged away. There was Mario, the Italian 
tenor, at whose feet Ouida’s huge bouquets thudded down from 
her stage-box ; there was the Marchese Stufa, whom Ouida once 
accosted in the middle of a crowded street with the shouted pro- 
posal: “Jl faut que vous m'épousez |” (not even, let it be noted, 
“tu”): and there was Lord Lytton, on whose behalf she forced her 
way into Lady Salisbury’s drawing-room to demand that he be 
sent to Paris as Ambassador. These were the stories, and countless 
others, which created the legend that still survives. But there 1s 
another side: Ouida, penniless, spending the night on the open 


By Eileen Bigland. 
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NEW YEAR’S HONOURS 


AUTO NOMAD IN 
BARBARY 


by WILSON MacARTHUR 


After touring Sweden, which resulted in Auto Nomad in 
Sweden, MacArthur set off on a journey by car from London 
to the Cape. This book covers ‘the first part of his journey 
through North Africa and is the perfect book for the armchair 
traveller. MacArthur-has:a facility for talking to people, for 
discovering past glories and present oddities. To be with him 
on the journey is to find a thousand points of interest as he 
makes his way from village to village through some of the most 
barbarous country within reach of a motor car. Demy 8vo, 
32pp. illus. 16/- net. 


TIME OF 
FALLEN BLOSSOMS 


by ALLAN S. CLIFTON 


Much is heard in time of war about the behaviour of our 
enemies in the countries under occupation. This is a book by 
an Australian who spent some years in Japan following the 
end of the war. His job was to act as an interpreter between 
the Australian and Japanese and his book contains many 
strictures on the behaviour of his own people when let loose 
amongst the beaten masses of Japanese. His duties took him 
into the villages and homes of the ordinary people in Japan, 
nd his picture of their way of life and of the impact of occupa- 
ion iscompletely authentic. 8 pp.illus.,Crown8vo. 10/6 net. 
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EVENING STANDARD 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 


ENGLISH STORIES FROM NEW WRITING 
Edited by John Lehmann 

Reviewing this book in the Evening Standard, George Malcolm 
Thomson has said : ** I cannot remember seeing crowded into 
one volume so many good short stories as are gathered here 
... From a dozen years (half of them war years) of tasting, 
comparing and publishing, John Lehmann has snatched this 
brilliant sheaf.” 

Contributors include V. S. Pritchett, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Graham Greene, George Orwell, Rosamond Lehmann, 
Christopher Isherwood, and many others. 10s. 6d. 


THE SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
AWARD FOR 1951 


* 
SCAMP 


Roland Camberton 
























We are happy to announce that Roland Camberton has won 
the SOMERSET MAUGHAM AWARD FoR 1951 for this first novel. 
It has been praised by many critics, including J. B. PriestLey, 
who has called it “ one of the best first novels I have read 
since the war.” 9s. 6d. 
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streets in Florence, and turning down a friend's offer of temporary 
asylum in a small villa with the words: “Woman, do you think 
I can live in a box ? ”; Ouida, with her mother’s dead body lying 
upstairs, delaying the burial far beyond hygienic limits because she 
would neither beg the money for the funeral nor see her mother 
placed in a pauper’s grave. There is a consistency in Ouida’s proud 
character which is neither comic nor despicable. She is an admir- 
able subject for biography. Mrs. Bigland’s is neither the first, nor 
will it be the last. She lays no great claims for its originality, but 
she assembles the facts and legends in a manner which is both 
informative and entertaining. Perhaps too entertaining. 
NIGEL NICOLSON. 


Questions of Value 


Literature and Psychology. By F. 
Poetry and Faith. 


L. Lucas. (Cassell. 19s.) 


By Augustus Ralli. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 


IN literary criticism, as elsewhere, it is too often the Conservatives 
that are the stupid party. The elaboration of radical theories is 
fatally attractive. Erect with Doctor Leavis a standard whereby 
only half -a dozen novelists are “ significant in terms of human 
awareness ; awareness of the possibilities of life,” adopt a critical 
vocabulary scientific in its associations, and you can make short 
work of such writers as do not fall into your pattern, or spokesmen 
of other schools who do not subscribe to your party-line. Such 
activities are necessary if English literature is to be a subject taught 
in the universities, but they tend to confirm the average layman in 
his belief that taste is a merely relative matter, and values the 
concern only of the specialist. For he is very likely to find his 
awareness of the possibilities of life stimulated not by Jane Austen, 
Henry James and D. H. Lawrence, but—quite impermissibly—by 
Dickens or Dostoevsky or even Fielding. It is this too prevalent 
belief in the relativity of taste that both F. L. Lucas and Augustus 
Ralli set out to combat, Mr. Lucas from the point of view of the 
balanced humanitarian. Mr. Ralli as one who sees the close relation- 
ship between imagination and the sense of divine reality. 

Mr. Lucas in his sixteen lectures, here reprinted, calls up no 
droning echoes of the.college hall. The undergraduates who heard 
hiny must surely have been delighted by their lecturer’s sane Home 
Service approach. His purpose is to establish the missing sense of 
values and to define the qualities that distinguish great art from 
mere unbalanced accomplishment. His style is crisp, his sense for 
a phrase unerring, and his quotations lively and multi-lingual. The 
first part of his book covers the same ground as his Decline and 
Fall of the Romantic Ideal, though now he leans more heavily than 
fifteen years ago on the evidence of the psycho-analysts in whose 
case-books he discovers tales stranger than fact or fiction. With 
their aid he isolates the neurotic content of Romantic literature. 
“ Our primitive impulses,” he says, “ lead us towards Romanticism ; 
our sense of reality towards Realism; our social sense towards 
Classicism—the art of men who honour a code and a tradition.” 
The finest literature, he believes, tends to keep a balance of all these 
forces—as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ronsard de. and the 
effect of their writing, in his view, is to make it easier ‘or people 
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to adapt themselves to life, and accept the ethical 
their ancestors. 

Such judgement values, Mr. Lucas is only too well awar 
lead very rapidly to Puritanism. Plato, Tolstoy and all the 
Zeal-of-the-Land Busies who have bobbed up in every age haye 
been only too ready to consign all the poeis—or perhaps only a 
selection of the more frivolous—to the bonfire. So Mr. Lucas 
in the second half of his book, endeavours to institute an inquisition 
without penalties. There must be no rigid insistence on a narrow 
ethic, no methods of totalitarian condemnation. Nevertheless we 
must learn to distinguish, among works of art of equal accomplish, 
ment, the good and valuable from the poor and idiosyncratic 

In his preface Mr. Lucas remarks that only two of the lecturers 
he heard as an undergraduate helped him to any extent. | can think 
of three who influenced me in the Cambridge of my day, and he 
was one of them. Again, I find myself enlivened by his clarity and 
wit whilst exasperated by some of his judgements: and still, ag 
twenty-five years ago, by none so much as by his negative attitude 
to religion. For without a religious approach, as Mr. Ralli clearly 
States, there can be no emotional drive behind man’s striving for q 
good life, no standards by which Mr. Lucas’s scheme of values js 
superior to the elaborations of the academic schoolmen. Mr. Rallj 
writes as a man who has dwelt consistently with only the very 
greatest writing, and who has known the leisured and reflective 
life that was possible in an age now past. “ The virtues of modera- 
tion and justice dear to Plato,” he quite unashamedly proclaims 
“were practised by the country gentlemen whom FitzGerald 
extolled. The result of their lives of ease and leisure, removed 
from competition, was annihilation of self; they were conscious 
how insignificant a point in the infinite is the earthly ego; and 
here is the link between life and imagination.” 

I think that he rather exaggerates the impersonal virtues of his 
bygone knightly caste. The average Victorian squire had not Mr. 
Ralli’s habit of reading the classics as if for the first time, or his 
sense for the essential connections between poetry, faith and a 
sense of values. Nor could many writers of this century or the last 
contrive, as Mr. Ralli does, to say so much that is fresh about 
Shakespeare in a mere seventeen pages. That is an achievement, 
and only one among many in this modest and original book. 

J. M. Conen. 


Hill-Powell Completed 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vols. V & VI (Tour to‘the Hebrides 
and Index). Edited by G. B. Hill. Revised by L. F. 
(Oxford University Press. 63s.) 


inheritance of 
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Powell. 


“In the December of last year he at length gave to the world his 
edition of The Tour to the Hebrides and his Index, which, if they 
had no other merit but that of producing his Appendixes, in which 
the particularities of the narrative of the immortal biographer are 
displayed with a masterly hand, the nation would have had no 
reason to complain.” So might one adapt a paragraph from 
Boswell’s account of the publication of Johnson's Shakespeare to 
the completion by Dr. Powell of his great work of Boswellian 
revision. For more than sixty years Birkbeck Hill's edition has 
been indispensable to all students of Johnson, and now, at length, 
The Tour to the Hebrides is amplified by the wealth and intensity 
of Dr. Powell's research 

Material for additional commentary has been plentiful. Notably 
the discovery and publication of the original manuscript has 
revealed “ the exact nature of the process by which Boswell trans- 
formed his original record into a printed book” ; furthermore 
important additions to the story have been supplied by the Boswell 
Papers as a whole ; and, above all, the edition is enriched by Dr. 
Powell's indefatigable research into Scottish records. He has not 
shrunk from running over half Skye in order to fix a date correctly, 
and it is pleasant to note that the preface to his Volume VI was 
signed at Raasay. Apart from his amplification of Birkbeck Hill's 
footnotes, he has given us in a general appendix more than 130 
pages of supplementary information reiating to the places, the 
people and the books encountered in the tour ; nor has he neglected 
to use the fruits of other editors’ labours. He rescues, for instance, 
from Carruthers’ edition of 1852 the graphic story of Johnson 
imitating a kangaroo in the inn at Inverness 

Another notable appendix, included in the index volume, is the 
tabulated list of anonymous or general designations in the Life and 
the Tour. In this list, which contains 573 entries, the Malahide 
and Fettercairn papers have, of course, been of great value in 
determining new.identifications or in correcting those previously 
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DARK BRIGHT ROSE 8 





David Emerson 


ye DARK BRIGHT ROSE of David 
Emerson’s novel is Caroline Norton, the 

granddaughter of Sheridan, the original 
of Meredith’s Diana and for fifty years one of 
the most brilliant figures in the London that 
Thackeray knew. 

Jacket design by PHILIP GOUGH 

Ready March Ist 9s. 6d. net 
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How wiele 
% yowr window 7 


Each of us has a window with a view of the contemporary scene. 
How wide that window is, how much of the scene it reveals, 
depend, in these days of the broadcast and printed word, on 
what the observer hears and what he reads. Chiefly, no matter 
how loud his neighbour’s radio, on what he reads. 

Let the Manchester Guardian Weekly widen your window. 
Here are the happenings of the week selected with an adult 
appreciation of what makes news. Here too is comment that 
follows an honoured tradition of editorial freedom. And here 
are intelligent and readable reviews of books, music, art 

and the theatre. Good panes for the mind’s eye to see through. 


The 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


Every Thursday, price3@. 18s. 6d ayear posted to any part of the world 





Order from your newsagent — he can supply regularly 
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Worthy Dr. Fuller 
William Addison 


*The genial Thomas Fuller, with his immense works of erudition 
spiced with jests, quips, and verbal fantasia, was delightful to 
meet, and is so in these pages, which not only present him as a 
person, but place him in his seventeenth-century setting. Mr. 
Addison must have enjoyed writing this book, and we enjoy 
reading it.” ROSE MACAULAY in the Spectator. 

With 12 illustrations in collogravure. 16s. net 





W.H. HUDSON New Uniform Edition 


‘How does the magic [of Hudson] work? First, there is the 
style. Secondly, Hudson was a master of the art of telling a 
story. In the third place, his books are imbued with interest 
in humanity.’ C. E. M. JOAD in Time and Tide. 


First 3 volumes. 7s. 6d. net per volume 
THE PURPLE LAND 
With an Introduction by David Garnett, and a frontispiece 


portrait. The realistic-romantic tale of adventure in the 
} ; os - 
Banda Oriental’ in South America. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND 
One of Hudson’s most admired books on the country scene 
and natural history of England. 


A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK 
His last book, it epitomizes Hudson’s view of life and art. 


. — 


Greek Poetry for Everyman 
Chosen and translated by F. L. Lucas 


*,..a bechive full of honey. Mr. Lucas’s selection is broad and 
generous . . . vivid and stimulating introductions . . , illustrative 





and suggestive notes added to his translations.’ 
SIR ERNEST BARKER, John O’ London’s. 


448 pages. 16s. net 











FREEDOM, POWER AND 
DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 
KARL MANNHEIM 


The long-awaited proposal for a new Free Society, which 
should be regarded as the author’s political testament. 


In the International Library of Sociology 25s. net 


THE STRUCTURE OF POETRY 
ELIZABETH SEWELL 


The record of an experiment in thinking about language 
and poetry; an attempt to re-organize language and 


experience. 
25s. net 


THE HISTORY OF NATURE 
C. F. VON WEIZSACKER 


Traces the evolution of matter, of life on earth. and of the 
human mind. “ I donot know of any other work in Which 
the subject is set forth so clearly.” sim EDMUND WHITTAKER. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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suggested in notes. Thus the friend who was “ uneasy at the thought 
of leaving his house and books at death” is now identified as 
Dr. Blair, not Dr. Percy. 

Of Dr. Powell’s edition, as of Birkbeck Hill's, the most precious 
volume is the index. Few Johnsonians, however enthusiastic, have 
attained the reputation of the late Lord Asquith who was com- 
memorated as “the only one who quoted him [Johnson] correctly.” 
So whenever there was need to ascertain, or to verify, what 
Johnson said about women preaching, or bull-dogs, or university 
presses, the Birkbeck Hill index was there—a source of immediate 
enlightenment and a sure shield against slovenly misquotation. 
Mercifully, when Dr. Powell published his version of the four 
volumes containing the Life in 1934, he contrived to preserve the 
pagination of the original edition, and so for the last sixteen years 
the old index has been a serviceable tool. But “the index of a 
book should be made by the author, even if the book itself be 
written by somebody else,” and now Dr. Powell gives us the final 
instalment of his labour of recension. The new index follows the 
general plan of the old ; but Dr. Powell has not only incorporated 
references to the new material in his notes and appendixes, but has 
introduced many new features to make the way of the enquirer 
easier. The compilation, he says, has taken him a long time and 
has involved him in much research Anyone even with minimal 
experience of indexing will recognise this, and those who have for 
years relied upon Birkbeck Hill will be thankful that an Amurath 
succeeds. S. C. ROBERTS. 


. . 
Fiction 
Afternoon Sun. By Resat Nuri Guntekin, 
ham Deedes. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
A Game of Hide and Seek. By Elizabeth Taylor. 
9s. 6d.) 
Finistére. By Fritz Peters. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Colonel of Dragoons, By Philip Woodruff. (Cape. 6d.) 


WHEN, as sometimes happens, the English and American novels of 
the week have brought me to a low condition I have thought how 
refreshing it might be to read a translation from the Siamese. Here, 
unexpectedly, is a Turkish novel of not at all foreign temper and 
of no little charm and interest. From Sir Wyndham Deedes, who 
has quite plainly gone about a confessed labour of love with 
uncommon skill and sympathy, we learn that Mr. Guntekin, who 
is today the Turkish representative with Unesco, is almost the only 
Turkish author to be made known here in translation—a pity, 
surely. An earlier novel of his was apparently published in this 
country under the title of The Autobiography of a Turkish Girl. 
The present work, which at any rate in narrative mode and in its 
even-paced descriptive realism is scarcely distinguishable from what 
we produce at home, has an ease, tact and veracity that provide the 
pleasantest relief from the all too evident strain or disproportion of 
most types of the contemporary home product. Not that it is an 
altogether satisfactory novel. Scene and incident are knit together 
with genuinely picturesque effect, but the Mediterranean light and 


Translated by Sir Wy nd- 


(Peter Davies. 


12s. 
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“‘ Handsomely produced, well illustrated, the 
first book on birds in the New Naturalist 
series explores a new, urgent and exciting 
theme: what exactly has been the impact 
of modern civilization upon bird life ? 
The book is a notable blend of high scholar- 
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warmth of the opening are not sustained, a shrewd and salt comic 
vigour in the margin of the story is too soon discarded, and the 
psychological or sénitimental emphasis of the later half of the book 
grows repetitive. “ Yét clarity and coherence of imagination, qualities 
in a novet which generally determine, I think, all the rest, are alwa 
engagingly there, ys 

Set in the period of the last decades of the Ottoman Empire, for 
the most part in a Mediterranean island by the name of Meis, the 
story retraces the history of a middle-aged to elderly farmer, Nazmi 
Bey, who is greatly revered by the islanders. Admirable fellow 
though he is, Nazmi’s saintliness is never made apparent in his 
recital of his own fortunes—a weakness, this, all through. A high. 
spirited schoolboy, a dashing young staff officer at Saint-Cyr who 
became known as “ the Prince of the Bosphorus,” pleasure-loving 
reckless and intelligent, Nazmi fought in a score of guerrilla engage. 
ments in the Balkans, contracted rheumatic fever and retired from 
the army to his island farm. Here‘he married the cousin who had 
always adored him and discovered peace of mind amid scenes of 
bucolic seclusion. Then Jilide appeared, an orphan with sea-green 
eyes, impenetrable, sophisticated and ironical, for whom he felt only 
a rage of distaste until love woke in him, a man almost three times 
her age. This, in its familiar idiom, makes a candid and touching 
story, restrained though draw-out in the telling. Meis and its 
island manners are charmingly realised, Nazmi's courtesy of mind 
and heart is extremely well brought out, and Jiilide herself, for al! 
that the transitions of feeling between them are over-emphasised 
and altogether too prolonged, is real enough. But then reality, in 
this context of romantic feeling or behaviour, is something that 
derives in the first place from the novelist’s force of conviction on 
the subject. 

Mr. Guntekin, I would say, is much more convinced where he 
stands in this as in other matters than is Miss Elizabeth Taylor, 
whose story of an “inconsolable love,” cleverly and sensitively 
handled though it is, seems to me to be too flagrantly made up. 
Does Miss Taylor really believe in Harriet and her wispy, ghostly, 
incandescent passion for Vesey? Both are so unsubstantial as 
human beings, so amorphous in character, that it is not at all easy 
to identify or resolve their feelings for one another. From child- 
hood—somewhere in the Home Counties—Harriet doted sacrificially 
and ignorantly on Vesey. She worked in a shop while he postured 
at Oxford—he meant to be a writer—and then, when her mother 
died, married Charles, who was a solicitor and older and is scarcely 
less shadowy. With a daughter of fifteen she still trembled at the 
thought of Vesey, now a poor and shabby actor, while with the 
tears running down her face she loved or tried to love Charles. 
Miss Taylor's is a novel of acute feminine sensibility, which bears 
the impression of Miss Elizabeth Bowen's example, particularly in 
the atmosphere of the dimly-lit scenes in street or teashop between 
the constrained, reluctant, obsessed lovers. She has excellent 
moments of small observation, passages of delicate and clever 
comedy—the cleverness in the dialogue is at times patently out of 
character—and is reasonably restrained, on the whole, in her addic- 
tion to the pathos of being female. But A Game of Hide and Seek 
is without the gift of storytelling. It lacks any sort of unity and is 
too often inccnsequential. 

After a nove! 2bout insanity Mr. Fritz Peters has produced a 
novel about homosexuality—an American novel, it is almost 
unnecessary to say, though with a French setting. Well meant, 
I do not doubt, Finistére certainly avoids adding to the verities, 
subtleties, audacities or whatever else which apparently reside in 
this over-written subject. But it is rather too facile in imagination 
to projeet much more than the typical case-book circumstances of 
a psychopathology of childhood. There are knowledgeable and, I 
daresay, illuminating things in the book, but too much evasion 
and too much sentimentality—much too much—to make the not 
very comprehensible business comprehensible, not to say “ signifi- 
cant.” 

Described as not a novel, not pictorial biography, but “ a chronicle 
in which the historical characters say and do only what is recorded 
in their own letters and diaries,” Colonel of Dragoons is concerned 
with the brilliant enterprise of the rash, the vehement, the magnifi- 
cent Peterborough in the Peninsula during the autumn and spring 
of 1705-06, about which I know nothing. Mr. Woodruff has several 
maps and some eighty pages of notes at the end of the book. He 
writes with a feeling for language, with care and enthusiasm for 
his subject, and he has invented in Colonel Awbyn of the “ Queen's 
Dragoons” a most prepossessing soldierly soldier. One likes 4 
story, all the same, in what is presented in the form of fiction. 

R. D. CHARQUES 
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Limited Edition. 


Restoration Love Songs. 
Hadheld, (Cupid Press. 
se gns.) 


Tuts is a beautifully produced and printed 
book. The selection is good, the text is 
sound and the notes are scholarly. It is 
embellished with designs by Rex Whistler, 
some of them in his very best manner, 
though the frontispiece may seem to some 
to strike a slightly false note. It was a good 
idea to repeat the experiment Bullen made 
in Musa Proterva some sixty years ago, and 
Separate out the Restoration love songs to 
yee what they contribute to the canon. In 
mhis preface Mr. Hadfield would seem to be 
Mearching for some distinctive quality, with- 
out being able to find it ; but he very rightly 
draws attention to the fact that these songs 
are more varied, and deeper in emotion, 
than is usually supposed. His statement with 
regard to Dryden's astonishingly diverse con- 
tribution is much to be welcomed, though 
he does not illustrate it as fully as Bullen; 
but, surely, it is time to stop talking about 
Congreve's cynicism. The Restoration poets 
to some extent continued the metaphysical 
tradition, but perhaps the link connecting 
these poets with the past is Jonson rather 
than Donne. This is made especially clear 
by his inclusion of poems by Broome and 
the Duke of Newcastle, the latter of which 
he excuses himself for including by resting 
on the date of its printing and the charm 
of its imagery. (Bullen has the same Broome 
though a different Newcastle.) But both 
were really sealed of the tribe of Ben, as was 
the anonymous author of No. 35 
Many thousand follys are 
The unhappy lover’s share ... 

and if you are going to include these poets 
you might as well let in Suckling, Carew 
and Herrick. At the other end, since Mr. 
Hadfield has included Prior, Fenton, and 
Henry Carey, it is a pity he did not give at 
least one example of Lady Winchelsea. He 
includes “ Ephelia,” so it is some slur on 
“ Ardelia ” to leave her out. 

There is in many of the writers a curious 
kind of vigour, and one wonders whether 
Mr. Hadfield’s interesting insistence upon 
the continuation of the Lutenist tradition 
into this age quite carries conviction, in view 
of th> very strong rhythmic quality of these 
poets. Compare them with Dowland or 
Campion, or with Philip Ayres, here 
represented (as in Bullen) by poems “ made 
in imitation of the Italian,” and“they seem 
to belong to a different tradition. But, 
perhaps, the most interesting thing about 
this collection is the fact that Restoration 
love songs are not confined to one special 
mode, and that there is still a great deal to 
be thought and said about them. 

BONAMY Dosreée. 


THe Spring issue of Drama (2s.), the 
quarterly theatre review published by the 
British Drama League, is entirely devoted to 
the memory of Bernard Shaw and contains 
rewarding contributions by Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Lewis Casson, Dr. F. S. Boas, 
Geoffrey Whitworth, Sir Barry Jackson and 
J. C. Trewin, as well as a_ provocative 
criticism by Clifford Bax. It is well illustrated 
with Shavian material. 
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Notices 


Essays in Criticism. A Quarterly Journal of 
Literary Criticism, Vol. 1, No.1, Janu- 
ary 1951. (Blackwell, 4s.) 


Tuts new venture starts under happier 
auspices than most of its kind. It has the 
support of a very strong editorial board, 
centred on the Oxford English School, and 
a guarantee from its publishers of a three- 
years life. It strikes a middle course 
between the specialist's essay and the well- 
written literary assessment of the kind one 
associates with such recently defunct 
journals as the Penguin New Writing. F. W. 
Bateson, the editor, scores the new journal's 
first bull’s-eye with a most professional de- 
molition of a delightfully precarious Shake- 
spearean theory ; Montgomery Belgion does 
his best to throw light on the mystery of 
Poe's poetic reputation; Middleton Murry 
raises some pertinent questions about “ The 
Family Reunion”; L. A. G. Strong writes 
about Hardy, and the editor makes the first 
contribution towards a projected dictionary 
of critical terms, by defining the Comedy of 
Manners. Less provincial than Scrutiny, 
this Oxford journal should find a public 
outside academic circles. Its intention is “ to 
print every kind of literary criticism— 
academic, Empsonian, Anglo-Catholic or 
Marxist.” But what is almost more impor- 
tant than this broadminded inclusiveness is 
that it shall put side by side the writing of 
dons and professional critics. This, to judge 
by its first number, it intends to do. 
J. M. C. 


The British General Election of 1950. By 
H, G. Nicholas. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


WitH another General Election in the wind 
this comprehensive study of the last one, 
undertaken by its author for the Nuffield 
Foundation, is particularly opportune—the 
more so since, in place of the arid collection 
of statistics of which such a volume might 
so easily consist, Mr. Nicholas has produced 
a book possessing the great merit of 
being readable as well as instructive. All the 
essential figures are there, but the chapters 
on party organisations, party programmes, 
party propaganda, the Press and the wireless 
constitute material other than statistical of 
permanent value. Notable objectivity is 
maintained throughout, and one of the most 
suggestive chapters is that devoted to the sad 
fate of every Independent candidate who 
stood ; not one of them was successful, Mr. 
D. L. Lipson and Mr. W. J. Brown, both 
members of the 1945 Government, being 
conspicuous among the casualties. This is a 
political work of reference of permanent 
value. mM. W. @: 


The North Star is Nearer. 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


IN twenty-one autobiographical sketches we 
get glimpses of Miss Eaton's childhood in 
Canada, her schooldays in England, and 
her working days in France, England, Egypt 
and China. Some of the sketches turn on 
irony, some on pathos, some on a rather 
deliberate cynicism, some simply on the 
comedy of situation. She is best in stories 
such as “One Is Well,” telling of a gift of 
a pair of shoes which transforms an 
orphan’s outlook on life, for here her naive 


By E velyn Eaton. 


1951 


compassion becomes heart-rending, and the 
perfect blend of laughter and tears js 
achieved. On the other hand, her account 
of her brief employment as Secrétaire. 
traductrice to the administrateur-délégué of 
the Société Anonyme Underwood in Paris, 
in which her sole task for many days was 
to blot her boss’s signature, is pure fun 
And for the comedy of situation it would 
be difficult to better “ Royal Bouquet,” jn 
which Miss Eaton is bidden to presentia 
bouquet to her school “ fag,” Princess Marie 
of Rumania—a reversal of réles not with. 
out social significance. There are occasional 
lapses into the disingenuous style of the pro- 
fessional humorist (“ Mother went into one 
of Her Silences’), but these are easily for. 
given in a book that offers so much that is 
delightful—noz least the charmingly apt 
drawings by Ann and John Groth. A. W. 


This Insubstantial Pageant. 
bon. 


Since Mr. Gibbon was “ discovered ” in the 
nineteen-twenties by Stanley Baldwin his 
work has been infrequent but enjoyable. 
He writes in the tradition and is not 
interested in technical experiment. His 
concern as an artist is to perfect a vehicle 
for emotions and thoughts based upon 
religious excitement, amorous adventure, 
their conflict and reconciliation. 
“Who loves the body loves a thing 

Time having made can mar as well, 

Who loves the soul loves something else 

Harder to tell.” 
It is that something else which supplies the 
element that makes his poetry interesting 
and often beautiful in the Wordsworthian 
sense. It could be given more authority in 
his verse, for too often he is content with 
a facile turn of phrase that adulterates the 
poetry and weakens the fabric of the work. 
He can lapse into a physical sentimentality 
that blurs its clear outline. Is this eroticism 
learned from Patmore ? Whatever its 
source, it weakens his command of words 
and induces him to accept inversions (such 
as “a gesture grave”) and echoes caught 
with too much facility. At his best, how- 
ever, he is alert to those reachings out of 
the imagination by which we maintain 
courage and claim something more than 
momentary existence. He is eager to seize 
those evidences everywhere, in 

“ A word, a turn of head, a lovely look, 
A gesture grave, a phrase denying death, 
Or a chance sentence in an unsought book.” 


R. Cc 


By Monk Gib. 


(Phoenix House. 1os. 6d.) 


Confessions of a Poet. By Paul Verlaine. 
(Thames & Hudson, 10s. 6d.) 


Confessions of a Poet is disappointing in that 
although it tells us much concerning 
Verlaine’s childhood and schooldays, his 
marriage to Mathilde, and his experience ia 
the revolutionary Commune, it closes with 
the entrance of Rimbaud—a signal advent 
in its author's life. Mr. Peter Quennell, 
who contributes a graceful but not out- 
standing introduction, speaks of Verlaine as 
a satyr, a Marsyas of French poety. Per- 
haps he might be better described—with his 
strange combination of naiveté and sophistt- 
cation—as a kind of metropolitan Pan. 
Joanna Richardson’s translation, if not quite 
close enough to the French, makes for easy 
and natural reading. 
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ain means to him—wholesome companionship, good food, recreation, books ete 
yan —and opportunities for worship. Contributions, or requests for the free ike 
Ze pamphlet Fishermen Ashore are ° inh 
Write for FREE PAMPHLET welcomed by the Secretary, 75 
“Fishermen Ashore” J. W. DONALD— ; 
. DEEP SEA MISSION 
ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
77, R.N.M.D.S.F. House, 43 Nottingham Place, London, W./ 
ne, 
at 
ng A HAPPY HOME at STREATHAM 
us We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM. to 100 incurable invalids 
in who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 
th articles. All are largely dependent on us for the necessities of life and we 
nt appeal for funds. No Voting System. Admission in order of application. 
ll, NOT STATE-AIDED, HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 
it- ° 
~! THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
t- xx: (of the Middle Class) 
* Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
7 STREATHAM, S.W.16 
- . x + 
Obtainable only } = — — — ———————— 
rom Pp ; - , 
Ire " fhe best Phone: Gipsy Hill 5341 
! 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


STEEL vesting day has come and gone, but 
not without causing something more than a 
ripple in the gilt-edged market. The pessi- 
mists who forecast that the new British Iron 
and Steel stock would start life at a discount 
have proved right. Although the -terms— 
34 per cent. at par, with repayment dates 
1979-81—were exactly in line with prevail- 
img market conditions, the launching of 
#@mething over £200,000,000 of new stock 
has had the inevitable result of bringing 
prices down. In consequence, iron ana steel 
itvestors have shared the fate of railway and 
electricity investors in being unable, at the 
start of business, to get par for their com- 
pensation stock. In other words, the 
Government has fulfilled the letter but not 
the spirit of its obligation under the Act. As 
I see this problem, investors can only be 
given their full due if compensation is paid 
in hard cash or if the gilt-edged market is so 
buoyant that it can take the sudderrcreation 
of a large slab of new stock in its stride. 

The prospects for markets in general ? 
Still, in my view, reasonably good, even 
though, for the time being, reinvestment 
demand from recent sellers of iron and steel 
shares may have spent its force. If market 
estimates can be trusted, there is still a good 
deal of steel money awaiting investment, and 
it will doubtless find its way into active 
employment as suitable opportunities occur. 
Some investors of the more cautious type 
are not letting out much sail before the 
Budget, whose shadow is bound to lengthen 
across most sections of the Stock Exchange 
in the coming weeks. I shall be surprised, 
all the same, if we see a really material set- 
back in quotations while the indications 
accumulate of growing inflationary pres- 
sures and more and more companies 
increase their dividends. The commodity 
share groups, with rubber shares as cheap 
as any, seem to me to have scope. 


Imperial Tobacco Finances 


I can find no reason in the full accounts 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company for 
modifying the view I put forward last week 
that “IMPS” £1 Ordinary units are good 
value for money at £5\%. On the contrary 
my suggestion that, failing an increase in 
selling prices, one might have to be pre- 
pared for some reduction in profit margins 
and the group’s earnings appears to have 
been over-pessimistic. From the full report 
it is apparent that the company is still 
succeeding in achieving manufacturing 
economies and that the process of increas- 
ing the use of non-dollar leaf has continued. 
Stockholders will be encouraged by the 
directors’ statement that “ manufacturing 
economies have been effected during the 
year, which go a considerable way towards 
meeting the full eventual increase in costs 
resulting from devaluation.” There is no 


reference here to any urgent need to raise 
selling prices 


As expected, the balance-sheet again 
reflects the steady pressure on liquid 
resources of the financing of large stocks of 
leaf at high prices. The consolidated figures 
at October 31st, 1950, show a further jump 
in stocks from £93,552,850 to £111,061,563. 
This increase, which, it is explained, was 
mainly the effect of higher prices and 
especially of the higher sterling cost of 
dollar leaf, is flanked by a rise in bank over- 
drafts from £18,954,977 to £28,344,923. 
Against this formidable increase in tem- 
porary borrowings must be set the fact that 
at the balance-sheet date the company had 
actually received only £5,200,000 of the 
£20,000,000 issue of 4 per cent. loan stock 
made last October. The balance of 
£14,800,000 is receivable during the com- 
pany’s current year. Even so, it seems 
doubtful whether this money will not be 
rapidly absorbed in the financing of a 
further increase in stocks, which points to 
the probability that sooner or later fresh 
money will need to be raised. The general 
impression one gets from the accounts is 
that Imperial Tobacco has had a good year 
and it is clear that in their treatment of the 
so-called “special surplus” arising out of 
devaluation the board has followed a con- 
servative policy. As to the outlook, which 
will depend, of course, on the coming 
Budget, it is difficult to imagine that even a 
hard-pressed Chancellor will see fit to add 
to the heavy tax burden already borne by 
the tobacco consumer. There is, in fact, 
plenty of evidence that the gap between 
tobacco demand and tobacco supply has 
narrowed and that the two are now very 
nearly in equilibrium. 


Bowater Dividend Decision 


As a consistent advocate in recent years 
of the investment merits of Bowater’s £1 
Ordinary units, I am well satisfied with this 
company’s latest results. Consolidated 
profits have risen by £1,700,000 to a new 
peak of £5,400,000, an increase which is 
easily the sharpest in recent years. With 
characteristic caution, Sir Eric Bowater 
predicted at the annual meeting a year ago 
that results for 1949-50 might well be as 
good as those for the previous year, a fore- 
cast which he confirmed when fresh capital 
was raised last September. Against the 
background of the profit figures now dis- 
closed the board's decision merely to 
increase the Ordinary dividend rate from 
124 per cent. to 15 per cent. looks decidedly 
conservative. Earnings on the capital as 
enlarged by the recent new issue appear to 
be well over 100 per cent. Doubtless the 
company is anxious to plough back large 
sums to reserves, a policy which is justified 
by past vicissitudes and by the uncertainties 
inherent in the newsprint trade. For the 
present, however, the outlook can obviously 
be described as good, as there are no indi- 
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cations that the newsprint shortage ; 

a temporary affair. The £1 Ordinary eae 
are now quoted around 54s. At this level 
they give the satisfactory return of near| 
5} per cent. on a dividend which, as J have 
pointed out, is covered many times over b 
available net earnings. The shares stil] look 
well worth holding. 


Borax Profit Doubled 


From the latest profit figures o 
Consolidated it is apparent that the bea 
market which was just beginning to emerge 
for this company’s products a year or $0 
ago has undergone a marked change, thanks 
to the world-wide rush for raw materials 
After a steady decline since 1946 profits of 
the group for the year ended September 
30th, 1950, have established a new record 
Trading profit at £1,637,537, against 
£809,686, has more than doubled, and 
although profit on exchange was down from 
£362,836 to £172,960 and taxation absorbed 
£907,000, against £612,000, the net profit 
shows a substantial advance at £651,601 
against £408,667. The Borax directors have 
rightly judged the time opportune to pass 
on some small part of this good fortune to 
the Deferred Ordinary shareholders, whose 
total distribution is raised from 124 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. That this is not an extrava- 
gant distribution of profits may be judged 
from the fact that the carry-forward is being 
raised by nearly £400,000 to the impressive 
sum of £1,066,573. Following these results 
Borax Deferred Ordinary £1 units have 
moved up Is. 3d. to 62s. 6d. and are now 
priced to yield approximately 5 per cent. A 
sound, holding. 


A Low-Priced Rubber Share 


The continued buoyancy of the com- 
modity in Mincing Lane, reinforced by a 
steady stream of good profits and dividends, 
has put fresh life into the rubber share 
market this week. Prices of most of the 
better-known shares have risen quite sharply, 
although even now they do not discount the 
earnings and dividend possibilities by any 
means fully.. Among the low-priced shares 
the 2s. units of Kuala Kubu Rubber Estate, 
a Malayan. producer, have speculative 
attractions around Is. 44d. This company 
has not yet returned to the dividend list, but 
for the year ended June 30th, 1950, it earned 
just over 20 per cent. on its capital. That 
was with an average selling price of under 
Is. 2d. a Ib. and with a crop of 371,644 Ibs. 
For the current financial year to date the 
average selling price has been nearly 40d. a 
Ib. and up to the end of January the com- 
pany’s crop was 27,000 Ibs. up on the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
It looks, therefore, as if for the whole year 
the crop may well be around 400,000 Ibs. 
and that the average selling price—this com- 
pany has not entered into forward sales— 
may be in the neighbourhood of 45d. Even 
if one allows a profit of only 2s. a Ib., the 
company should net something over £20,000 
after tax, which would be equivalent to over 
80 per cent. on its capital. There is a small 
rehabilitation loan of £5,250 to pay off, but 
obviously with earnings around the present 
level this should be quickly eliminated. A 
dividend of at least 20 per cent. would seem 
to be well within prospective earnings and 
would justify an improvement in the shares 
to a price ground par. 
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Swedish Transeuropean Bus Lines. 


You see ali che sights when you travel 
by Linjebduss coaches. Besides you are 
You recline in 8 comfortable 




































































































































































A competent hostess looks after 
sccm seas \\\ UNUSUAL HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
woe Meals ont nove. —— we | Holidays A roa 
somat) i rov' ut . 
service. “Er, cen poe vet Sn | at lovely little-known places sor Tours at low all-inclusive cost 
pea ego by Li sTY OR TOURS 
tee cdg pe Te seen To FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. aw. Tg sy Centre, Exc 
| Regwistnout the Continent. Dept. H, Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, sions in erian NO NIGHT * Om 
) Consult your travel agent, or — 16 DAYS ae 10 1s days Salab (for festival)... a - 
ON rom £23 ys Switzer ~~ 
) f SOWNSON & CO. come un. . ‘ne ABBEY 2214-5 ONE & TWO CENTRE TOURS 
AFRICA HOUSE, Write for brochure—or ring . is daye Westerbure (er: Rhineland) 26 < 
Como, wi 
| KINGSWAY, W.C.2. | it) dare ake Carin Brenner >. a 
: —many others attractive centres. 
) : SUPERIOR = TOURS, 
a% 4% : ” _ , 18 days Roun one one 
> | | «MaiD” LINE BEY on Be RR Romer Napoca 
. CRUISE RS LTD., : AK ts 16 days Lugano, Dolomites, Venice 49 gns- 
. “A +S THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
d Riverside Yacht Station, Halliford AT MUCH 1S days finest scenic resorts «:: 45 gns. 
Bend, Shepperton, Middlesex, Ow Also splendid Holidays to Bel um,France, 
8 ‘ Spain, etc. Illustrated Brochure from: 
re oer the finest Oi ened AN INLAND HOLIDAY | :escie LING’s PRIVATE YOUN, (Dept. SP) 
Thames >©!'- rive Hire ruisers. ‘wi. (ABB. 2596 
~ Several new craft belle oe » CAN BE.eese? H4, Victoria Street, s ( ) 
Season. 23-47 ft. erth. ne caland this year—te — 
A Dunlopillo mattresses, elec. light, Harrogste 4 gp Bot, moor- NORWAY - 
gas cookers, self-starting marine \ air, stroll through Pp 
ible | E ~ «and gardens bright with 
motors. Every — = NS flowers, motor through DIFFERENT 
WRITE NOW enclosing 6d. P.O. for <_ scenery that will delight you ’ 
ne ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. wae me 
familiar with the short 
a. y > channel crossing Ne 
~ < “« a ns\der it “tre any 
. SY > . 
ra NS Nonyey,, Soroed. wh sen ro 
oly, * There, The Wry Diece names 
the LUCERNE - - - [0 days 1 8.6 Secure your copy ao ae to:— —Kvamssoneet 
any KANE RSTEN . 4 - 4 - 4 A. T. BAXTER, i] rmation _ ’ 
| eee: : Bae ott i, etl aca = te ea eee ee 
hive weccis. --- 1? days GS 7.0 ~ full interent | HOF™SY Sarton 
~~: WEOANO - - - days OS I ‘ HOTEL for & BS 
; Details of these and ther inclusive of Friese ro 
but holidays in ‘many Countries are con- HARROGATE Bri and Here. write 
tained in our free Tipess iMustrated now for our 195 rogramme | 
ned programme for 951. Ballroom, Dance Orchestra, to: 
That May we send you a copy? Cocktail Lounge, Tennis and Squash ’ 
ider THe WAVFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. : Courts, Golf, Riding—every attraction ‘ 
(Est. 1920), 33, Square London, WC! is catered for, Write now for an attractive 
re Telep EU Ston 4181 Brochure or colephone tite co aatt . 
the (It's « FREDERICK ‘ *course ee - 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 615 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesdey week, 
March 6th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from me U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 




















ACROSS 1S. Might one —. to use ground-bait 
, with this? (5 
2. Drama written in metaphors dail. 16. The Wallace irl. (8.) 
9. Fish of war. (5.) ‘ 17. “Your glorious — launch again to 
10. The hymn suggests that blessings match another foe ” (C ampbell). (8.) 
remain so. (9.) : 18. An adhesive type. (7 
11. Peers hidden in the dado. (9. 21. He shouldn't be so eben at Rugger. 
12. A little advertisement in the twilight. (S.) 
5 22. Poet going round a ship. (6.) 
13. The French make nothing of it. (4.) 23. Anag. it, failing any other clue. (6.) 
14. The horse doesn’t get on and takes 25. “It might be — (a man I hate)” 
it sitting down. (7. (Kipling). (5.) 


19. Soeme of a Federal victory. ( 

20. Betsey out of the wood. (4 

24. To be found in the make-up of those 
who climb ambitiously. (5 

26. It changes into Chile. (9.) 


SOLUTION TO 
pow an sc sstesmencetinad No. = 





27. Subjects for the attention of Auto- 
lycus. ( 
28. She said she didn't know what was 
meant by “glory.” (5 
29. Not a difficult standing order. (5, 2, 
4 
DO 
1. Hood's character did under another 
name, but it’l]) serve (9) 
2. Rossetti’s Helen. (6 
3. Una got into the confectionery. (6.) 
4. How Andromache felt during matri- 
monial squabbles? (8 
5S. Plenty of it, so to speak. (8.) N A S 
6. Coffee after dinner usually is. (5.) Gc T 
7. Shakespearean long-legge spinners : 
Shakespe g-legged sp 7 oMicHol: ev 
8. Less employed. (5.) REPRESENTA T tiv 





SOLUTION ON MARCH 9 


The winner of Crossword No. 613 is A. Gorpon Tay or, 
House, Lendon, W.14. 


Esq., 51 North End 
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BRICKS and MORTAR § | 
‘ti 
a 
A: 


Society pays 


— 21% the tax 


This is equal to £4 . Il . O gross. 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
@ Write for full particulars; — 
GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
(ESTD. 1880 
NEW ROAD, GRAYS, 


Branch Offices 31 


ESSEX 


LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
& 4 WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 


€2,000,000. Reserves ; £63,000 


Ms 


Assets 


—— 


'93%* 


Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 
GED COUPLE, with tiny 
4 crippled, husband suffering from 
Angina and almost blind. Help needed to 
pay tor Nurse Companion at. look after 
them (Case 365), Appeal,‘ * DisTRessep 
GENTLEFOLK'’s AID ‘andecaations, "6, Iddesleigh 
House, Caxton Street, S°W.l. Not State- 
aided 
I OOKS PURCHASED 
collections of 
wanted 
advice 


income—wife 


Small or large 
books on most subjects 
Town or country visit elptul 
without expense or obligation.— 
Frank Savers, 14, William IVth Street, 
w.c.2 Temple Bar 9243 - 
q(ancen Sufferer (501169) Poor lad 
(15), alone with mother who has been 
ill and off work several months, needs 
nourishment and warm clothing. Please 
help us to care for him (also hundreds 
of other sad cases).——NATIONAL Society FoR 
Cancer Reiser, Dept. G.7, 47. Victoria St.,. 
58.W.1 
} EAL'S MANSARD mgt ete for 
Morning Coffee, Lunch and T Good 
and wines at moderate prices, Fully 
licensed.-HEAL AND Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 1 
IGSAW PUZZLES 
U.K. by post 
JOUGLAS JIGSAW 
Manchester 
AYTONS WINE RESTAURANT now open 
4 from 6-10 p.m. Dine with wines by the 
ass.—2a, Duke Street (Manchester 5q.), 
Wi WEL 8808, 0709 
( LD Student Christian Movement mem- 
bers ought to know the Movement is 
reducing staff seriously in view restricted 


loaned anywhere in 
Monthly or period terms, 
Liprary (S) Wilmslow, 


resources.—Full information from ANNAN- 
DALE, North End Road, W.11. 
JHILOSOPHY Subscriber offers cur- 
rent ro.s half price. Back no.s to 
Nov., 1947 Box 102C 
RHE ART OF SEEING."’—Readers 
impressed by Aldous Huxley's 


account of how his sight was saved by the 
methods of the late Dr. Bates, the cele- 
brated American oculist_ and author of 
“ Better Sight Without Glasses,"" may 
interested to know that this technique is 
practised by the Misses Scartetr at 19a, 
Cavendish Square, W.1 (Langham 3626). 
'J\HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL—a monthly 
review of Literature, History, Econo- 
mics, Philosophy, Politics, etc., edited by 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT, Denis Brocan, C. W. 
GUILLEBaUD, Micnast Postan, Basit WILLEY 
and T. F. D. WItLIAMs. os issue 
now ready Of all booksellers Ss. net 
(30s. p.a., post free). 
YHE LONDON PANEL OF 
CONSULTANTS, a group of s 
who offer counsel on personal problems and 
deal with psychological difficulties.—Please 
write for Brochure to: Mrs. DuNN-PaTrison 
(Hon. Sec.), 10, York Gate, Regents Park. 
TNITARIAN BELIEFS. Pom hlets & in- 
formation on iec. oO mp.—Rev. 
Bree Puitirs, 14, Gordon Sa.. London, 
w 


year Secretary and 

£1,: 200 Resistzar of a public com- 
Sco shocked at the cost of 
ceueating his * nildren in London without 
State assistance, seeks —— or week- 
end employment, not necessarily account- 
job.—Box 


PERSONAL 
ctalists 


ancy; or, better still. a better 
999 
CLEAR PICTURE of your activities 
ani achievements. We design and 
company his- 


produce ss literature: 


tories and reports, journals, brochures, &c., 


at reasonable cost.—JoHN PINDER-WILSON 
AND Partners, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
ABBey 7212-3. 

RTISTS’ West End Studio. Small 


Painting Classes Highest professional 
individual tuition for beginners in serious 


but informal atmosphere Reasonable 
terms 997B 
TLAS | Isn't it time you had a new 
one? Bartholomew's new Advanced 


Atlas of Modern Geography lays the world 
handsomely before _you. Library Edition, 
net.—Free Prospectus from your 
bookseller, gr from sansa & Bon, 
Lrp., 15, Bedford Street, W.C 
YREATIVE imagination is the “dynamo ¢ 
the most forceful advertising It 
endows the written word with power and 
persuasion Samson CLARKS produce ad- 
vertising of such character. May we do so 
for you? ‘Phone Museum 5050 for an 
interview 
EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
springs and mattresses; also convert 
mattresses into spring interior types.— 
Write for folder. “ Remaking Bedding,” 
ano Son, Lrp.. 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 
YELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER ?—As 
\ the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
the following Record rices : 
£5-£75 tor Cultured Pearl Necklaces; 











£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 

£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
n i 3- £ 25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 

and Tr ars £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 

Case -£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 

Tra eC So for £5 Gold Pieces, and up 

to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 

Ring Brooches Br acelets and Earrings 

Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 

Gemmological Association) 

call personally, send your 

tered Post It will be. quite 

will receive an immediate Ca 

no obligation to sell Haves anp Sons 

Lap 106, Hatton Gar London, E.C.1 

HOLborn 6177 


Br &@ Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
tontee —s<- er or Manager Dieti. 
a. —- ‘ Sec retary, _ 
rochure ECRET! 
ion Taatnina CoLLec - ean 
HS: TO STOP SMOKING 
caggous Method. Explanatory pot 
S. STANLEY, 265. Stra 
Eden. Wc), 24, Holborn. London, ect 
NVISIBLE MENDING on all 
A ‘%-day Service. Hosiery Mending — 
Service. Post or call.—Beu Invisr : 
MENoeRS, Ltp., 22, New Bond Street we 
JEW CARS stay new it the 
4 is protected by loose covers eget 
phone, Car-Coveratt Dept 12, ioe 
Regent Street, London, W.1. REGent T108 
Stats BUILDING SOCIETY 
: A. ob ne to toes an} 
or n estment at p.c. free 
for full details to SECRETARY wis 
ham Palace Gardens. Westminster. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ON’T STARVE YET 
Oat FPilakes for 


k 
S.W.. 


Macrory’s fresh 
delicious 





: . Porridge, 
nutty scones and biscuits. Reci 
14-lb. bag for only 10s., post a included 
Macrory, Lrp., Limavad N. Ireland, 
ANDWOVEN SCARVES. 7s. 6d 
Woven Table Mats, 3s ea. Spun Wer 
2s oz Hook Rugs trom £1.—Kue 
Brookthorpe < 
EW Irish Linen Lengths a) N 
Shade, 6 yds. x in., each 2 
6 yds. x 32 in., each 27s (b» White. 
6 yds. x 24 in.. each 22s. 6d yds. x 
32 in.. each 28s. 6d ( Emt 
Cream or White, 3 yds. x 36 in nbroidery 
3 yds. x 45 in., each 25s. 6¢ 3 yds. x 
52 in., each 28s. 6d. Carr. free. ‘Satis. 
| ——- or money back.—H. Conway, Lm. 
( pt. 454). 139-143. Stoke New 
| Street. London N.16 ‘ Beni: Higt 


EW Men’s All Wool Medium Grey 


Chalk Stripe Flannel Trousers, sizes 
33, 2 y+ Lye W.,. 29 to 33 “ I L. Excellent 
air 39s. 6d 5 





b ~ Vag fully lined S/B, 3 
Smartly cu 
Oatmeal 

Sizes 36 


tailored 
green or blue. 
each 65s.; chest, 
free. Satisfaction or 
H. Conway, Ltp. (Dept 
Newington High Street, 
ARACHUTES.—1. 
Heavy English Silk or Primrose Ny! 
each nel 36 in. x 132 in 2 panels 
17s 4 panels 32s. 6d.. 8 panels 60s. 
2. Nylon, Peach. Pink or Light Blue; — 
panel 36 in. x 150 in.; 2 panels 20s. 
anels 37s 6d., 8 panels, 72s. 6d Cart 


+-—free Satisfaction or money 
H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept, 281), 139-143, Stoke 
Newington High Street, London, N.16 
Henry Wood Concert Society. 
Henry Woop Brrrnpay 
PROMENADE CONCERT 
Saturday, March 3, at 7.30. 
.  ineludes: Serenade to Music 
an Williams), Piano Concerto No. 2 
‘Cello Concerto No. 2 (First perf.) (Herbert 
Murrill). 
VERA CANNING 


chest 
each 76s., carr. 
money back 


214), 139-143, Stoke 
London, N.16, 


Pure White or Beige 


CONCERTS 
T . 
Royal Albert Hall, 
maninoff), Symphony No. 7 (Sibelius), 


MOoIsEIWITSCH 
C. SINGERS 
B.B.C. pOTMPuony ORCHESTRA 
Basi. CAMERON 
10/6, 8/6, 6/6, 4/-, 3/6, Promenade 2/- (all 
in advance), from Hall, Agents and Isss & 
Timetr, Lrp., 124, Wigmore Street, Wil. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


[ COLLEGE, 
Dramatic Society presents Foundation 
1951, “The White Devil,” by John 
On Feb. 28th, March Ist, 2nd 
p.m. Tickets: 3s. 6d., 2s. éd 
(ali reserved), from BUSINESS 
Drams. Soc, panty Coll., er 
W.C.1 (EUS 8332 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


1.A. GALLERY, 15, Lisle Street, 

e Leicester Square.—Paintings for Hire; 
also Olga Martin, Russell Quay 

ANISH ILLUSTRATORS OF TODAY.— 

An _ Arts Council Exhibition ARTS 
COUNCIL GALLERY, 4, St. James's Square, 





MANAGER, 
Street, 


S.W.1. Open daily, except Sundays, until 
March 3rd, 10-6; Tues.-Thurs., 10-48 
Admission free. 


with GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
1.—PAINTINGS BY HANS FEI- 
BUSCH and MAUR'CE SERULLAZ. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
ONDON GROUP EXHIBITION at ney 
4 Burlington Gallery. Daily until Mare 





3rd, 10 a.m_ to pm. (T esday 5 a 
Thursdays, 10 a.m to 8 Q Closed 
Sundays 
A ABLBOROUGH. 17-18. Old Bond St. 
W.1.—Frencn Masters, 4th Series 
Bonnard, Daumier, Ingres, Pissarro, & 
and important Degas bronzes Daily, 
10-5.30; Sat., 10-1 
| IRTSMOUTH GROUP.—A collection of 
| Paintings and Drawings.—Heat sx 
| Son 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
aon COTLAND Py -- anp Potrce Pstn- 
| ‘2 cIPLes.”’ Lecture will be given 
H M. Howse —_—- ~Granam, C.B.E., for St 
Marylebone Public Libraries at Stern Hall 
33 Seymour Place, Marble Ar Mon- 
day, Feb. 26th, at 8 p.m. Adn free 
QITATE anv Society 1n_JUDAISM. - Two 
b3Lectures by E. I. J. Rosenthal, MA 
D.Phil (Lecturer in Hebrew Univ. of 
Cambridge). Sundays, Februar Sth and 
March llth, at 3.30 p.m., at t LIBERAL 
| Jewisu Synacocue, 28, St. John's wood 
hoad N.W.8 ‘opposite Lord's Cricket 
Ground) All welcome 
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FEBRUARY 


invites gpotications for Post of 


Midland Region at Birm ningbam. 

range over a wide field of broadcast pro- 
rammes, but will mainly relate to the 
Te. of topica} — ah 9 — 


THE SPECTATOR, 


TOCEE vaca GESUCHT !—R. 
64, Talgarth Road, 





¢ INSTI TUTE, 39, Belgrave 
Ttaly 


ALLWOOD's 
eset one ) — 


‘ J, ng ‘Eangiatione = 
on re reet, London. 
5809. 


ling. Re TYPEWRITING & duplicat- 

Recom. for neatness & eeourncy. 

mod. priced.—Tayior, 

copes me Reigate, Surrey. 

one FISHER i gee 15, * stra 
:—* 7. 


and the capacity’ to edit 


iN. an course of 
y OF LONDO? — taped tactiully. 


resence and a znovist 





sleet —JAMES HENDERSON, and experience are = 2 ies 
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CARNATION 
FLOWERS 
The ideal Gift 
for ell occasions, 

Specially selected 

colours or unique 

mixed shades, 

DIRECT FROM THE 

LARGEST GROWERS 


From 
I Gn. to 5 Gns, 
per box. 








Quentity in box eccerding 
to prevoiling wholescle 
morket prices, 


_- zantine Art and nals.—Donaip CRAIG, 


ef OP ots % ot em Cen- 





ions to 
preeaceung Ms House, 
YRITE FOR peor. —Send for free G 





ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE SEST! 


invites applications from TyPists 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
ECRE- 


TRAINING at ST. GOD to take dictation on to 
EG 2 be an 


Lergest Corne- 
tien = Roisers 


Cut Flowers, 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex 


WANTED TO WRITE.— a grade with 2 maximum of £6 





allowance. © Sted 
ay House, London, W.1, 


ow pty gs that phrase occur in 


Many have tried on Active appointments de 


THE 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Saturday, 3rd "larch, at 2.30 


VEFODI’S 
REC ijEM 


ment.—Apply to THE a PRINCIPAL, 
Ca 
YAM ‘SHAW SCHOOL OF DRA 


Kensington, W.8. The competition for TuHres 
annua] ENTRANCE ScHotarsnips of £50 and 


have been too diffident or 
Whichever group you > 
ti _advice of the London 
the School that is 
r the patronage of Vag mesannoer 


AMBRIDGE INSTITUTE 
me, ON.—APPOINTMENT OF SECRE- 
The Governors of the eae 


led the world for over <0 years in 
the teaching of writing by post 
always make time if you try and ‘ 
is free on application 


years, will be held in April.— 
Secretary for particulars before March 31st. 
YOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
4 courses a graduates or 


rising ty annual lincres 
ments "ot £50 to a maximum of £1,4 








Pension rights will be 
P.S.S. 


App 
should be graduates of a British Univ ersity. 
It is will be that the duties of the Secre- 

w 


VALETTA IACOP! 
TOM WILLIAMS 


At the Orgar. — iRNOLD GREIR 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


\RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL LEGE, 

ne, E.C.1. appointed should possess 
ions of the type to be ex- 
pected in the Institute’s tutorial staff, he 
may be asked to undertake certain tutorial 
his 3 oe being cor- 


LL typewriti ng and d <7 Cc 
xpert free 





LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 


Boxes 43 15s., £1 17s. 6d. 
d 


Stalls 10/6 and 7/6 


Balcony (reserved) 4/6 
ne at 3/6. Orchestra 2/6. Gallery Pro- 


ificate as all jevels. 
Cert = and will be expected 
to carry out suc b duties as may from time 








the names of three 


obtained from 
(KENsington 8212) 
Agencies 





ersons to whom refer- 





IMPORTANT 
TO SHOP PROPERTY TRUSTEES 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Exc hange and au pair visits : 
‘ati as | {School Rarities e Fine Illustrated Books 


e Out-of-Print Books of all kinds e 


e Press Books 





OWNERS AND EXECUTORS 


Substantial property investment trust 
with ample financial resources, wish 


fill two vacant posts, as | below. for Cyvi tan LISTS SENT ON REQL EST 
(Please state subjects or type of book required) 


S. R. LOSHAK, 
DEDHAM, COLCHESTER 


NTERMEDIATE AND 
examinations of London 


Arts and Econ maien. ‘of oficers and Other 








owners of shop property or proper- 
ties, in the main streets of any large 
or important town, which could be 
the purchase of the 
entire share capital of the family 
company, or by a cash transaction. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY 'EXAMINAT IONS 


raduates in pee 








SHAKESPEARE 
IN SCHOOLS 


and Eects uring experience 


Please write Managing Director, Box No. 946B yoy his Tresig- 


nation a the weckesenip as Ps ane end 





Stratford-upon-Avon from Wednesday 
22nd August to Saturday, Ist September 
a Course on Shakespeare for Teachers 


receive applications The Course will be directed 


M42 HS “sential 
a Bacon B.S 
arr eee with expenses. allowance and free house 
Intending candidates are requested to poaee School. 
tions with ae SECRETARY, 
Particulars can be obtained from th 
Mason Croft, Church Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 








rr ———————— - 





the Shakespeare 
will provide at 


Headmaster of 


Please enclose a 








HUMAN DESIRES and their 
FULFILMENT 


By K. W. Monsarrat 


nes # MOOR 1 AND sc pOCk 
Cc 


= wi 


The buman being forms two 


a oon ia SPR3}, 


views, both of which 


views of « world which includes bimeeif. 
One of these, his analytical view, gives bim what be 
terms knowledge of a world of many elements spatially 


Holloway Road, London, N.19 








— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


But bis world is also, to bim, a world of 


action in which be participa 


; bis qualitative view 
agents which differ in kind 





which may give him pleasure or may give bing 


WHERE’S YOUR 





absolute truth, but in forming either he way discower 





NU-SWIFT 


Wheo he exploits his qualitative view bis world be- 





own state is sometimes ove of well-being. smetiwes ove 


s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 


The other, his qualitative view, 

elements of the world mean to hin 

ates, of selfs in action which 

Thus his analytical view becomes 

of active agents moving apart aud re- 
Ht influences t 

© give him knowledge of 

od form judgmeuts (hat are velld te 

*, io the midet of which bis 

oiting his analytical view he way 


discover what relations with his surroundings (including 
his fellow-inen) will give bun the one state or Ube other, 
course of exploiting thove views he discards 
~ of workd-order and workt-goverbence, 
tally, that he must deny the validity 
Of the Heyelian-Masxiet interpretation of w orld-bictury. 


2 further details of the post and 
the superannuation position 


Broadcasting House 
enclose stamped addressed envelope 











ASSISTANT Lretu yrERS in Chemis try 





The closing date for 
ompleted application 
Gays from the dete 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE CF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE APPOINTMEN | ; 

OF A WARDEN Applications are invite 
for the pos: of Warden or Assistant Ware © 
of a Men's Hall of Residence. The can- 
date appointed will be required to unde" 
take lecture or tutoria| work in one of the 
subjects taught in the College The initial 
salary will be according to qualifications 
and wil} be not less than that of an 
Assistant Lecturer (Scale £450 x £25— 
£500) together with free furnished quarters 
and other allowances The salary for an 
Assistant Warden will be im accordance 
with qualifications—Application forms and 
further information can be obtained from 
the Recisrrar, The College, Keele, Stoke- 
on-Trent. Applications must be received by 
March 3ist, 1991 

YOUNTY OF LINCOLN—PARTS OF 
/ KESTEVEN CHILDREN S DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited tor the appointment 
of CHILDREN’s VISITOR (woman) at a sa@lary 
im accordance with A.P.T. Division Grade 
ll of the National Scales, i.e., £420, rising 
by annual increments of £15 to a maxi- 
mum of £465 per annum Commencing 
salary will be im accordance with 
experience Preference will be given to 
applicants with experience of boarding-out 
and supervision of children in care of the 
Authority under the Children Act, 1948 
Possession of the Home Office Boarding- 
out Visitor's certificate, a Diploma in Social 
Science, or similar qualification, will be an 
advantage The eppointment wil] be 
subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, to 
&@ satisfactory medical certificate, and to 
one month's notice in writing on either 
Bide The person appointed will be re- 
quired to provide her own car, for which 
an allowance will be paid on the 8 h.p 
rate of the National scales. A loan scheme 
for purchase of cars is in force. Applica- 
tions, stating age, qualifications, experience 
and present appointment, together with the 
names and addresses of two _ referees, 
should reach the undersigned within two 
woke of the appearance of this advertise- 

nt Canvassin either _ directl or 

indirectly, will disqualify R bro 

rk of the County Council, County 
a Sleaford, Lincs. February 13th 

1 


YNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. InstiturTe or 
Epvucation.—Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified men and women for 
@ Senton Research FeLLOwsuHrre (annual 
yalue between £750 and £1,000), tenable 
from October Ist, 1951, for a period of two 
years. The University will be prepared to 
enter into negotiations with an employer 
regarding secondment during the Fellow’s 
tenure Candidates should have an 
interest in research into some aspects of 
University or Training College education 
Applications (eight copies), giving the 
names of three referees and accompanied 
by @ programme of the research propo: 
by the candidate, should reach the 
Reorstaan, The University, Leeds, 2 (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained), 
not later than March 12th, 1 
NIVERSITY OF LEEDS.  Institurs oF 
EvvucaTION a ~ are invited 
from suitably qua men and women 
for the post of Lecrurer In Epvucation at 
a salary on the scale £550 £50— £1,100. 
The initial salary may be above the 
minimum, according to the experience and 
walifcations of the selec candidate. 
he post will be tenable from September 
i951. Candidates should have special 
interests in Grammar School work.— 
Applications (seven copies), givin the 
names of three referees, shoul Te | 
Reoistear, The University, fro 
whom further particulars mey be obtained). 
not later than March 12th, 1961 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ART /Futt-Time secretarial gloria}. | nq 
required. Shorthand (100), 
writing.—Box 105C 
OUNG Army wife needs employment 
while husband in Korea. Oxford B.A. 
French and Italian. Cook, type, 
rive.—Box 103C. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CONTINENTAL holiday, not organised 
, for the masses, but individua any for 
zou! Paris—7 days from 
rittany Coast—10 days from zis Wes. 0d. 
other countries at moderate cost.—BusINESS 
& Hotpar Travet Lro.. Grand ‘Buildings. 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. WHitehall 4114/5. 
Cos. ESCORTED LUXURY MOTOR- 
COACH TOURS are supported by 110 
years of experience of travel France 
and Switzerland, 14 days—55 gns Depar- 
tures from London, May Sth, 8th, 12th, 
Sth. 22nd, 26th; Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland France 9 days—42 ns 
Departures May 3rd, 5th. 12th, 14th, ist. 
23rd. 30th += For details of these and other 
tours from 24 gns., apply Tos. Coox 
Son, Lo Dept. I/A’V. Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or any of our 68 branches, or 
any office of Dean & Dawson, Ltd. 
I EVON AND CORNWALL for Early 
holidays | Guest Houses in delightful 
surroundings Very reasonable terms 
Illustrated brochure No. 11 free.—Busnor, 
Fairtield, Dawlish, Devon 
I AVE YOU EVER BEEN TO Carinthia. 
Lapland Morocco, Andorra or Tele- 
mark? These are just a few of the out-ol- 
the-way places which our parties will visit 
this summer Most of our tours are for 
peop'e who want to use their jegs—walking 
tours, mountaineering, &c but some oi 
our plans are less energetic. Write for our 
programme .— RAMBLERS ASSOCIATION, 48 
(B.19), Park Road, N.W.1 





Entered as second-class mail 
~ Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.( 
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— we | Sas mise. ac 


a Recommended 
e - 2 Ashley Courtenay 


Northey Avenue. Cheain 





in Switzerland for 3 ohn. coued. 8. Devon TIDES 
T -REACR 
Climbing, fishing, bathin 


> stealing a march on a holiday! Here. on the edge of 
Oshing 


sandy beach with boats sale 
bathing and fine walks r 

finishing touches of cx Ks Ate ted th 
dation, good fare ‘and ample + 
Tel.: 288 — 
a SALCOMBE. 8. Devon. GARA ROCK 


Immensee Zugersee, 





tip A; , ax A 50-bedroom Fan 

facing the sea, offering per ont ae 
excellent catering and a particular welcome 
to children Fully booked August 
Tel.: Chivelstone 279 7 
SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEHA 
HOTEL. A personal welcome avanene 
at this old-established, 65-bedroom hotel 
Delightfully situated on the cliffs, facing 
south, it makes a@ most agreeable base for 
a Spring holiday Licensed Sea- Fishing, 
Shooting. Golf Write Mr. and Mrs. C 
Crawley. Tel.: 2101 

SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA —_ —~ Pacing 
the sea. Open all the year Food you will 
enjoy Breakfast in bed Telephone and 
Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
attractively furnished room. A superb bed 
he with a smile Come and be Spoilt! 
Te 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in @& 
Acres of Park Land, 30 miles from London 
and the Coast Fully Licensed. First-class 
cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 
room Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
course Tel 20331 ‘3 lines) 


WATERVILLE, Co. Kerry, Eire. SOUTH- 
ERN LAKE HOTEL, for a superb family 
holiday Lake, river and sea fishing: 
Bathing; Boating; Golf; Tennis. Fa 





14 ‘Black Forest. and Dole mites; 
Ci ‘a 


ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A 
18th-Century Coaching House 


—~ wi fe weleome P.G.s at ;™ the Cathedral Close 


First- dae mountain Hotel 
THE, LEISURELY MOTORING 
51 


Nolomites and Venice. 


bridge to Mainland 


LA CHAIRE, Rozel 
Country House atmosphere; 


or 
Waterville 7. 


What a lovely address foe . 


A sun-trap at the most southerly 


mous 
food Write Mrs A. Meldon. Tel 








ACHT HOLIDAYS on the i 
ways of a, Grnaany and FRANCE 


class Residential Hotel, once home of David 


Wee ly sailings mH Easter Satur- 


Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. 
vision of Managing Director 


NEWQUAY. Cornwall. 
Bridge, Dancing, Tennis, Surfing; 


HEADLAND HOTEL. 


ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL 


(ist Register) 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
14 hours’ flight from London. Flowers, 
sunshine and an equable climate 
Completely sheltered, facing the South 
and the sea. Now booking for Sprin 
Details with pleasure from 
Colley Tel: St. Aubin 1 





ACC OMMODATION 18-hole Golf Course 





Good food, well-stocked cellars, 


OLKESTONE.— Dombertadte 
Bar and Sun Lounge 


attractive Cocktall 
Every room with a sea view. 
Write W. Polglaze 


OVELY old thatched Somerset The best headquarters for seeing the 


End and the Lizard 
PORTSONACHAN by Daimaily. 
warm y t 





peac " n 
, Little Orchard, Lydmarsh, Chard. 


SCARBOROUGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL. 


Planning a sunny. bracing holiday this 
year? Write Tom Laughton, Resident 
Director of this superbly situated hotel, 
providing excellent food, delightful 
surroundings, light music, dancing and 
comprehensive holiday amenities. Early 
application is essential. Terms 28/- to 
9/- per day. Tel.: 1046 








visitor to PORTSONACHAN HOTEL, 
heart of the Western Highlands 


OOM vacant in gentlewoman’s house 
Suit studt. or bus. man. 
Guiet rd.. Norwood. Tel.: 5 


menmene, HILL. Surrey. 
HOTEL J the Park Gems and 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


EAUTY and bax: ~ for 4-5 gns 





City and West End 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 


OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 


Quiy 30 minutes from London. Golf, 
nis, Squash, Bowls, Swimming Pool 
and —_ a -all free to residents. 18 
(many with private bath) and 
self-contained suites. Moderate inclu- 
sive terms. Tel.: Weybridge 1190. 








caravan by yh woodland cottage near 








Few bath ab also received 


E Wise and book now for Raster. 
holiday in the ——- Burcot & 


ARMOUTH "WALES MARINE MAN- 
SION.—A.A. and R.A.C., gee 3 hotel 
on sea-shore, magnificent scenery. bed- 
rooms with hot and cold 
Write for Brochure 


10s. A- Wane BOOK. Unique guide to 
.. in Britain’ 


Bosinver Farm, St 
DINBURGH Comt. 


Other meals. as a4 
loveliest holiday counties 
OMAN WALL COUNTRY RIVIERA.—MENTON .—Horet. 


holidays and winter 
mes visitors for peace- 


\ OATHLAND. North Yorkshire Moors 


EET THE SPRING 
and flowers come sooner! 





N OORLANDS, sadsord, edge of glorious 
4¥3 Dartmoor H. & basins, central 
heating. S.R. main line. Terms moderate. 
NEY FOREST .— East Close Hotel stands 
in delightful surroundings on the 
of the New Forest and within easy 
of the sea. Riding. Golf_ Fishing and 
Sailing. Fully licensed. Good and 
comfortable rooms.—East Cioss Hor#t, 
Christchurch, Hants 
O shops, no crowds at Moonr.est, just 
a country house by the sea, offe 
you the perfect holiday with good f 
good company, dancing, tennis and boating. 
Inclusive terms 6-8 guineas.—-MoonrLsst 
Fully Licensed Hotel, Fleet, Weymouth. 
ARRACOMBE.—Heddon Hall. The most 
individual Country House Hotel 
North Devon Dogs welcomed Book 
now for Spring 
SOUTH DEVON The Westieicn Hort. 


on the sea front at Seaton offers & 
peaceful spring or summer holiday with 
good food and courteous attention 


RQUAY HYDRO HOTEI Fashionable 

dignified and quietly elegant. Re- 
furnished with every modern device for 
supreme comfort 57 bedrooms, 22 bath 
rooms, ballroom, billiards room, cocktail 
bar Perfection in cuisine. wines and 
service. Uniquely beautiful coastal views.— 
Telephone ‘ORquay 7633 (3 lines) 
Wwe SUSSEX. Asincwortn HALL, near 

Storrington. in the Downland ¢ ountry. 
Idea} for spring holideys. 7 acres grounds; 
indoor and outdoor amusements; 11 m 
sea, buses ASS Unlicensed Station, 
Pulborough. est Chiltington 2257 


a 











St. CuemMents Press, Lrp., 
Friday, February 23, 1951 
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